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Them by Name on your Next 


Practically alltypes of looms 
are now available with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings—the 
proved bearing for every 


type of textile machinery. 


Aiphabetica!] index to Advertisers Page 2 


Hyatt Roller Bearings are a necessary, fundamental, 
integral part of looms. Consider them in their proper 
classification. Not as “extras” or “gadgets,” but as an 
assurance of quality construction, power saving opera- 
fion ... a safeguard against wear, excessive mainte- 
nance and lubrication. 

And like looms, Hyatt equipped preparatory and 
finishing machines run more efficiently, require less 
lubricating, and help produce better yarn or cloth. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Newark, Detroit, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Oakland. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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POSITIVE CONTROL OVER TENSION 
AT EACH NIP 


A full width print washer with absolute refinement of tension 
at each nip. 


contro! 


Capable of handling a wide range of fabrics from delicate 


rayon and 
voiles to heavier cretonnes. 


An entirely new form of washer drive, individual direct connected motor 
control at each nip .. . eliminates side shaft and all gearing . . . provides 
free access to inspect cloth, wash water, etc., in any tank from both sides, 
reduces the possibility of accidents ... positive smooth starting and 

noiseless while running. 


We'd like to tell you all about this washer . . . write us. 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


New York Office Harris and Sims Aves., Providence, R. I. 


Southern Agent 
50 Church St. 


H. G. MAYER, Charlotte. N. C 


Wanutacturers of Machinery for 


Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 
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N THE INVESTMENT 


IGH returns on investments in new C & K 
“Cotton Kings’ are not uncommon. Ina northern mill 


weaving Marquisette Clip Spots, where ‘’ Cotton 


Kings” in operation one year Were compared with = 


Prec sion Fam ly Of Looms: 


Crompton Non-Automatic DobbyLoomsinoperation Cree 


South Carolina. 


15 years, the following results were obtained: 


OLD NEW 
LOOM LOOM 


Looms per weaver 4 12 
Looms per fixer 48 48 

ed 140 145 
Per cent production 65 78 
Yards per loom per 48 hour week 3 269 334 
Yards per weaver's set per 48 hour week 1076 4008 


) 22% more cloth per loom 


272% more cloth per weaver's set 


34% saving in weaving cost, including al! labor and 
overhead charges 


33% return on investment 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


LOOMS FOR COTTONS, SILKS, RAYONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS AND RUGS, BLANKETS, JACQUARD FABRICS, ASBESTOS, LINENS 


Allentown Paterson Philadelphia WORCESTER-PROVIDENCE 5S.B. Alexander, So. Magr., Charlotte 
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Battery of Mathieson Liquid Chlorine 


cylinders used for supplementary chlo- 


rination at the Jersey Cuty 
Water orks 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


S POTS 


é iy ENTY-THREE years ago, the summer of 1908, 
saw the opening of a famous trial in American 
Scientific men and municipal officials 
from all over the world discussed it with increas- 
ing interest .. 


history 


.came to the crowded court-room 
and gave ten volumes of expert opinion... proved 
beyond question that the first large American 
installation for purifying city water with bleaching 
powder was both safe and practicable. 

About this time liquefied chlorine gas came on 
the market, and within two years after the installa- 
tion of-the first treating tanks at Boonton, New 
Jersey, several municipalities had started applying 
liquid chlorine. The use of liquid chlorine for 
large scale application has constantly widened 
because it is more economical and provides a 
more uniform dosage than bleaching powder. 

More recently, the ammonia-chlorine process 
has made it possible to eliminate one of the old- 


Great Structures Rest on Strong Foundations 


Soda Ash.. 
Bleaching Powder 


This view of the first large installation in the U. 


. Caustic Soda.. 
...Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua...PURITE (Fused Soda Ash). 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (ne.) 


Philadelphia 


Saltville, Va. 


Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 


est bugaboos associated 
treated 
the presence of 


with chemically 
waler.. 
certain phenolic and 
and 


chlorinous odors 


tastes. Pre-ammoniation 
increases the efficiency 
of chlorination, helps 
prevent algae and after- Cou. Geonce A. Jounson 
growths in distributing 


systems and may be employed at unusually low cost. 


As one of the oldest producers and distributors of bleaching 
Mathieson has had the 
privilege of cooperating with many leading water works 
officials essential chemicals for water 
purification. H T H, the concentrated calcium hypochlorite 


now used so extensively in the sanitation field, was devel- 


powder, chlorine and ammonia, 


supplying these 


oped by Mathieson chemists and engineers and made avail- 


able to industry by the Mathieson organization. 


MATHIESON CHEMICA 


. Bicarbonate of Soda... HTH (Hypochlorite) .. 


250 Park Ave.. 


Chicago Providence Charlotte Cincinnati 


August 20, 


(No. 6 a series of advertisements tracing the development and uses of modern chemicals.) 


IN CHEMICA 


widely known sanitation engineer. 


193 


. Liquid Chlorine... 
..Solid Carbon Dioxide 


New York, N. Y. 


Warehouse stocks at all Distributing Centers 


I 


Mixing plant of Jersey City Water Works which was the center of the famous legal battle of 1908. It was developed in this suit 
brought by Jersey City against the Jersey City Water Co. that water treated by bleaching powder was sterile and entirely safe. 


S. for chlorinating city water shows Mathieson Bleaching Powder being 
added to mixing tanks originally installed by Col. Geo. A. Johnson. 


WATER PURIFICATION 
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Double Bar Staggered 
Harness for Weaving 


H igi Count Cotton 


Distinct Development 
in Modern Loom 
Equipment ~ ~ ~ 


The super finished rust-proof heddle with a propor- 
tionately lighter frame, allowing maximum perform- 
ance with an end breakage of less than four ends per 
day is convincing proof of its superiority. 


Other outstanding advantages are: 


1—-Actual increase in production of over 10%. 


seconds. 


3—~Greater number of looms can be han- 
dled per weaver with resultant increase 
in operator’s earning power. 

Decreased cost per |b. of finished cloth. 


4—Cuts overhead considerably. 


Let us tell you what other successful aggresswwe 
plants are doing. Send for information. 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Plant New England Office Foreign Offices 
621 E. McBee Ave., 44 Franklin St., Huddersfield, Eng. 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. I. Shanghai, China 
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She Finest 
Quality Obtainable 
in Harness: 
FRAMES 
REEDS 
PILE GAUGE 
ROP WIRES 
NGOES 
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HE illustration above shows one of our New 
Single Beater Finisher Lappers fitted with 
the Ramsdell Automatic Self-Doffing Calender. 


The illustrations at the right and left show 
each side of the Calender with Gear Covers 
and Casings removed. 


This attachment has been especially de- 
signed so that it can be readily applied to all 
ie H & B Pickers. 


NCANNY in its operation. With almost imperceptible 
hesitation it automatically removes the completed 
picker lap, places a new lap roll in the calender, care- 

fully folds over the oncoming sheet of cotton, lowers the lap 
racks and applies the brake . . . continuous operation from 
start to finish ... 


results are no bad piecings, no piling up of cotton on the 


without assistance of human hands. The 


cages, no damaged screens, no starting torque—and with 


absolutely fixed yardage and weight for every lap. 


We shall be glad to provide further detailed information upon 


request or arrange for a demonstration at your convenience. 


. Resetting brake 


August 20, 1931 


AUTOMATIC 


OPERATIONS 
IN 6!/% SECONDS 


Releasing brake 
Raising lap racks 
Severing lap sheet 
Doffing finished lap 
Placing new lap roll 
Folding lap end 


Lowering lap racks 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
ATLANTA OFFICE 


BOSTON OFFICE 
161 Devonshire Street 


815 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 


COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 


NCREASED PRODUCTION 


WITH DECREASED COST OF LABOR, 


td 


San 
THE RAMSDELL AUTOMATIC SELF-DOFFING CALENDER 
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Klimimation of Night Work Aids 


Kkmployment Situation 


Washington, D. C.—-Rapid strides are being made 
throughout the cotton industry in eliminating night work 
and shortening hours of labor, according to a statement 
received by Fred C. Croxton, acting chairman of the 
President's Emergency Committee for Employment, 
from George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., New York City. Commending the progress 
which has been made, Mr. Croxton wrote Mr. Sloan as 
follows: 

“The steps taken by the cotton textile industry to 
discourage night work and long hours, under the leader- 
ship of the Cotton-Textile Institute, are an outstanding 
example of what an industry can do by voluntary action 
to ‘set its house in order.’ The policies which your indus 
try has adopted have been of marked assistance in the 
present emergency and also will give you a working basis 
upon which to -develop plans for a more permanent 
stabilization of employment. 

‘Your industry is to be congratulated upon the general 
adoption of this program. We hope that the very few 
mills which still persist in the uneconomic and anti-social 
policy of long hours and night work for their employes 
will quickly fall in line with your far-sighted plan.” 

Mr. Sloan’s statement, explaining in detail the steps 
which have been taken, is as follows: 

“For a number of years, our industry has suffered tre- 
mendously from over-capacity and recurring overproduc- 
tion. In some textile centers, the mills had become accus- 
tomed to running 120 to 138 hours per week. Moreover, 
until recently the practice of operating long night shifts 
was getting worse rather than better. 

‘As a short-time policy, mills could profit under this 
system at the expense of the industry as a whole. To 
operate machinery on long hours obviously means the 
production of more goods per machine or per plant, thus 
reducing the capital overhead on finished goods and giving 
a lower margin of costs. The adoption of this short- 
sighted policy by a large number of mills resulted in re- 
current periods of over-production, price demoralization 
and underemployment. 

“Consequently we have devoted much of our time to 
help promote sound production and merchandising poli- 
cles and greater stability of employment. During the 
current depression, progress along these lines has been 
accelerated by the Institute's recommendation that night 
employment of women and minors should be discontinued, 
backed by conferences of the industry with officials in 
Washington. This reflected a growing feeling among 
leaders of the industry that women and children should 
be employed only on the day shift in cotton mills. 


“Since operations in some elements of a cotton mill 
are a function purely of the women employes, this policy 
has resulted in a substantial elimination of night running. 
Eighty-five per cent of the industry subscribed to the 
[nstitute’s recommendation and close to 100 per cent of 
the mills which approved the principle are now refraining 
from the employment of women and minors between the 
hours of 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. We hope this will mean the 
gradual stabilization of operations on the day shift, 
which experience tells us is adequate under normal con- 
ditions to meet the public’s requirements. In the mean- 
time, the complete discontinuance of night employment 
of women and minors, in each and every cotton mill 
throughout the United States, would result in steadier 
employment conditions. The violent fluctuations in out 
put and, therefore, in employment, which have caused 
so much unrest and hardship among those periodically 
thrown out of work have been largely traceable to the 
steady procession of mills starting up night shifts prior 
to 1931, which would have been exceedingly difficult if 
men only had been employed. 

“That this evil has been removed in mills representing 
8) per cent of all the cotton spindles in the country has 
gone a long way in meeting the situation. I have no 
hesitancy in saying that if the mills in the remaining 15 
per cent would do likewise, the cotton industry will have 
solved its principal employment problem both for the 
present emergency and for many years to come 


“Shorter hours of mill operation also have been a 
salient part of the program, Under our ‘55-50’ policy, 
we have recommended that the working time of cotton 
mills on the day shift be limited to a maximum of 55 
hours per week and on the night shift, where night shifts 
are operated, to 50 hours, and that all overtime opera- 
tion, including the operation of mills during the noontime 
luncheon hour, be discontinued. This recommendation 
has been adopted by a preponderant part of the industry 
and has resulted in reducing substantially the. running 
time in important textile centers where excessive hours of 
work previously prevailed. The long-time effect is to 
help prevent the recurrent periods of overproduction and 
under-employment. 


“Although we hope these measures will be permanent 
in their effect, they are also helping the industry solve 
problems of the current depression. In addition, many 
of the cotton mills adopted temporary expedients, such 
as the spreading of work—part time employment as a 
substitute for layoffs—in order that they can take care 
of as many employes as possible during the emergency.” 


— 
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Cotton Carryover Of 6,369,405 Bales 


Washington.—A cotton carryover of 6,369,405 bales, 
an increase of 1,838,976 bales, as compared with the 
stocks of 4,530,429 bales reported on July 31, 1930, is 
shown by the United States Census Bureau in its annual 
report on supply and distribution. 

The report showed stocks at the close of last month 
of 994.979 bales in consuming establishments, against 
1,187,007 bales last year; 4,524,426 bales in public stor- 
age and at compresses, against 2,877,422 bales, and, par- 
tially estimated, 850,000 bales elsewhere, including on 
shipboard but not cleared, coastwise, in transit to ports, 
interior towns and mills, on farms, etc., against 470,000 
bales. 

GINNINGS 13,684,637 BALES 

The report shows ginnings from August 1, 1930, to 
July 31, 1931, as 13,684,637 bales; net imports, 101,651 
bales; net exports, 6,757,577 bales; consumption, 5,270,- 
948 bales, and destruction of ginned cotton, 28,000 bales. 

A supply of 18,316,717 bales for the year and distri- 
bution of 18,425,930 bales is shown by the report, the 
excess of distribution over supply of 109,213 bales being 
due principally to the inclusion in all distribution items 
of the “city crop” of rebaled samples and pickings from 
cotton damaged by fire and weather. 

The linter report, not included in the above, showed 
production for the year of 824,171 bales; exports, 11,969 
bales: consumption, 709,344 bales; distribution, 10,000 
bales; stock on July 31, 502,381 bales, against 486,052 
bales on August 1, 1930. 

Consumption of cotton in the United States during 
the cotton year ended with July ran approximately 835,- 
000 bales under that of the preceding cotton year, totall- 
ing 5,270,948 bales, against 6,105,840 bales, according 
to figures compiled by the United States Census Bureau. 

July consumption, the bureau reported, was 450,518 
bales, a drop of some 4,800 bales, as compared with the 
June consumption of 455,388 bales, but over 70,000 bales 
more than the July, 1930, consumption of 379,022 bales. 


Stocks of cotton on hand July 31 included 994,979 
bales in consuming establishments, against 1,183,007 
bales on the same date last year, and 4,524,426 bales in 
public storage and at compresses against 2,877,422 bales. 
Included in the stocks in consuming establishments, the 
bureau stated, were 42,429 bales of Egyptian cotton, 
against 96,507 bales in 1930; 31,122 bales of other for- 
eign, against 38,593 bales, and 8,505 bales of American- 
Egyptian, against 5,323 bales, while stocks in storage 
and at compresses included 21,507 bales of Egyptian, 
against 48,951 bales; 11,851 bales other foreign, against 
24,664 bales, and 8,204 bales American-Egyptian, against 
2,816 bales. 

Cotton consumption during the year included 104,580 
bales of Egyptian, against 205,765 bales the preceding 
year, 75,013 bales other foreign, against 96,727 bales, and 
14.995 bales American-Egyptian, against 12,572 bales. 

Cotton consumption in all areas was less during the 
cotton year just closed than during the preceding year, 
the figures show. Consumption in the cotton growing 
States was 4,155,148 bales, against 4,749,179 bales; in 
New England 936,678 bales, against 1,142,730 bales, and 
in all other States 179,122 bales, against 213,931 bales. 

Linter consumption in July, not included above, was 
64.351 bales, against 61,433 bales in June and 59,302 
bales in the same month in 1930, and for the entire cot- 
ton year was 709,494 bales, against 805,170 bales the 
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preceding year. Stocks on July 31 were 253,667 bales in 
consuming establishments, against 238,981 bales on the 
same date last year, and 48,713 bales in storage and at 
compresses, against 87,071 bales. 

Cotton spindles active during July numbered 25,836,- 
262, against 25,798,910 in June and 26,457,786 in the 
same month last year, the bureau reported. 

Cotton Imports DovuBLeD 

Imports of cotton last month totalled 9,305 bales, 
against 4,162 bales in the same month a year ago, with 
4,050 bales coming from British India, 1,927 bales from 
Mexico, 1,776 bales from China and 1,348 bales from 
Egypt. Exports were 259,059 bales, against 175,522 
bales, with 78,460 bales going to Japan, 35,397 bales to 
Germany, 20,096 bales to Italy, 10,569 bales to United 
Kingdom and 5,161 bales to France. Linter exports 
were 11,073 bales, against 7,343 bales, with 6.772 bales 
going to Germany, 1,583 bales to Netherlands and 1,165 
bales to France. For the twelve months linter exports 
were 11,969 bales, against 117,955 bales the preceding 
year. 

Cotton imports for the year totalled 107,529, against 
378,107 bales in the previous year, while exports for the 
same period were 6,759,927 bales, against 6,689,796 
bales. Germany was our best customer, taking 1,639,947 


Revere Says Cotton Crops Not Excessive 

In Munds & Winslow’s current cotton review, C. T. 
Revere says in part: “It should be clear to the political 
friends of the farmer that the cotton crops of last four 
years have not been excessive. They have averaged in 
that time less than 14,000,000 bales, while in two of 
those years the consumption of American cotton averag- 
ed about 15,400,000 bales. The surplus has piled up, 
therefore, not because of under-consumption, but because 
of overproduction, but because of under-consumption re- 
sulting partly from world-wide economic dislocation, and 
partly, as we ourselves believe, to obstructions to read- 
justment in the nature of Governmental price control 
operations. 

“In view of its extraordinary record in the last few 
years the forecast of 15,584,000 bales issued by the Crop 
Reporting Board may be accepted as an approximate 
picture of the yield outlook on August 1. We feel cer- 
tain, even a final crop of 1,000,000 bales less, due to 
late season losses, would not materially strengthen the 
situation from a statistical standpoint. A production of 
14,500,000 bales would point to a total supply of Ameri- 
can cotton, including carryover, of about 23,000,000 
bales. Even if consumption for the new seasons should 
pick up a matter of 2,500,000 bales over last season, the 
carryover would be approximately 1,000,000 bales larger 
on July 31, 1932, than it was at the end of July this 
year. 

“If crops in other countries had shown a sharp falling 
off one might be encouraged over the prospect for Ameri- 
can cotton. One of the important Liverpool firms esti- 
mates the outlook for production in countries outside 
the United States at 12,740,000 bales, against 11,274,000 
last year. Egypt is credited with a moderate falling off, 
also Peru and Mexico. On the other hand substantial 
increases are set down for India, China, Russia and 
Brazil. Russia is forecast at 2,400,000 against 1,850,000 
last year.” 
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The locomotive’s vibration can’t steal a second 


from the Engineer’s Waltham 


... and loom vibration 
1S powerless when it comes to 


WALTHAM 
PICK COUNTERS 


Despite continuous jarring and shaking in the locomotive cab, the engi- 
neers Waltham is famous for its accurate time, for its lifetime service. 
Heavy loom vibration has just as little effect on Waltham Pick Counters. 
Both instruments are backed by Waltham’s experience in making watches, 
automobile clocks and speedometers—all of which must maintain accuracy 
and give years of service in the face of vibration. 

This experience produced the riveted construction of Waltham Pick 
Counters. Riveted parts can’t shake loose, no matter how severely your 
looms vibrate. Which means longer service than from counters made by 


ordinary methods. 


The enclosed flexible shaft on all Waltham Pick Counters is another 
Waltham improvement in design. It enables you to install the Pick 
Counter on any type of loom, because the flexible shaft bends into any 
desired form. Also, you can put the counter itself in any convenient 
spot. Thus you don’t have to make changes in loom layout to put in 
Walthams. 


Waltham Pick Counters give you the only sound basis for paying opera- 
tives. They assure you the correct number of picks in the cloth. They 
give you a close check on production. They help you figure the cost of new 
fabric constructions. In short, they are a valuable source of facts essential 
to profitable mill management. 


WALTHAM 
FEATURES 


l. Enclosed flexible shaft. 
2. Riveted, vibration-proof 
construction. 


2 3. Backed by a 77-year ex- 
You can see first-hand just what Waltham Pick Counters will do in perience of precision in- 


your mill—trial installations, entirely free and without obligating you, , strument manufacture. 
are yours for the asking. Write. 4. One, two and three shift 
pick counters. 


Southern Rep.: Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. Northern Rep.: E. R. Wirt, Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 
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Better Yarns | | 


No More Slubs 
Less Cleaning and Dofting 


Three good reasons why Eclipse Ball 
Bearing Bobbin Holders are rapidly 
displacing old fashioned wood skew- 
ers on the creel boards of spinning 
frames, speeders, intermediates, jack | 
frames and other machines. | 


The roving always runs true and 
unwinds with an even pull that elim- 
inates stretching and under-size in 
the yarn. The overhead self-center- 
ing suspension, leaves a wide empty 
space between the bobbin bottom 
and the creel board. There is noth- 
ing to catch and hold the fly. Trou- 
ble due to slubs disappears. 


The best way to learn the ad- | 
vantages of Eclipse Ball Bear- 
ing Bobbin Holders is to order 
one and try it. If displeased 
with results—your money will 
be rejunded. Send for circulars. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Eimira, N. Y. 


CLIPSE 


BOBBIN HOLDER 


Printing of Cloth 


HE art of printing dates back to prehistoric times 
and the beginnings of the art are usually credited 
to China and India. Whatever the origin all evi- 
dence points to the theory that color was first printed on 
cloth by use of wooden blocks engraved in reliet with the 
desired pattern. For centuries this was the only means 
available, although the fine gradations of tint, sharp out 
lines, invisible joinings of the repeats are absolutely im 
possible. 

The invention of the engraved roller, or cylinder, print 
ing machine by the Scotchman, Bell, in 1783, revolution 
ized the industry. Fundamentally Bell’s machine has un 
dergone no major alterations but in recent years a duplex 
machine permitting printing the same pattern on both 
sides of the goods has been developed. 

A more recent adaptation of hand printing is the screen 
printing process. The screen is Swiss bolting cloth, fas 
tened in a rectangular trame. Using a screen of each 
color in the pattern, the design is traced on the silk and 
the portions to remain white are filled in with a special 
lacquer paint. ‘The properly thickened color is poured on 
the screen and then torced through by means ot a rubbe: 
squeegee. This process is particularly well suited for 
specialty work where volume of production is small. 

The three methods in general use for producing prints 
are as lollows: 

1. Direct printing-—printing the thickened dye, mor- 
dant, or other assistants on the cloth and subsequently 
developing or fixing by steaming. 

2. Discharge printing—dyeing the cloth with a suit- 
able ground color, then printing it with a substance which 
is capable of destroying the color on subsequent steam- 
ing. 

3. Resist or reserve printing——printing on the cloth a 
substance that is capable of preventing the fixation of the 
color when the material is subsequently dyed. ‘The effect 
obtained with this style of printing resembles very closely 
that obtained with the discharge style, and as it presents 
greater difficulties than the latter, it is seldom used, ex- 
cept in those cases where it is desired to show a white or 
colored effect on a ground that is not dischargeable by the 
usual means. 

in direct printing on cotton goods, the Basic Dyes, 
possessing good brilliance but poor fastness and the 
(Chrome or Mordant Dyes, possessing good fastness but 
on the whole poor brilliance, have been largely superseded 
by the Vat Dyes and, more recently, the Naphthols. The 
one dyestull in the mordant class which is deserving of 
mention is Alizarine, which, when printed on cotton with 
an alum mordant, produces an excellent turkey red. It 
yields pinks, reds and scarlets of excellent fastness to 
light and washing. However, because of the time and 
temperature required for full development of shade and 
lastness, it does not work readily into a scheme utilizing 
Vats or Naphthols, and is therefore being largely replaced 
by suitable reds and scarlets in the latter classes. 

W hile considerable variation exists between individual 
members of the Vat Dye groups, on the whole it repre- 
sents, in the light of present knowledge, the ultimate in 
resistance to color destroying agencies. This is partic- 
ularly true of those Vat Dyes which are derived from 
anthraquinone. ‘They are in nearly all cases as enduring 
as any grade of cotton goods to which they may be ap- 
plied. 

For a considerable time after their introduction to the 
trade the Vat Dyes were printed from a strong caustic 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Over L200 FAFNIRS 
all ytelding rich returns 


WO twisters driven by a Fafnir- 

equipped 2-11/16-in. shaft, typical 
of the more than 200 such at Winnsboro 
Cotton Mills. were tested. Power re- 
quirements had decreased to such an 
extent that the savings effected repre- 
sented a 64% return on the ball bearing 
investment. And there are over 1200 of 
these Fafnir Ball Bearings in the Winns- 
boro Mills! 


From this saving alone the change to 
Fafnirs was worth while. But in addi- 
tion, lubrication decreased to a _ twice 
yearly greasing. Oil drip vanished. Ad- 
justments and maintenance of any sort 
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except normal lubrication are now un- 
necessary. 


There’s another economy with Fafnir 
Transmission Equipment—the simplicity 
of installing. No sleeves, no shaft shoul- 
ders, no lock-nuts or adapters are used. 
The self-locking collar holds the bearing 
firmly in place. 


No other bearing combines the simplicity 
of installation and economy of operation 
of Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearings which 
are used in Fafnir Transmission Equip- 
ment. Complete description is contained 
in the Fafnir Power Transmission Cata- 
log. Write for a copy. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY, NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
Representatives also at Atlanta, Ga.; Charlotte, N. C.; Dallas, Texas; 


Houston, Texas; Boston, Mass.; Birmingham, Ala. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


5). 
t INNSBORO... 

— 
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Law States S. C. 


Mills Observing 


| Night Work Policy 


When interviewed regarding the progress being made 
by South Carolina mills in the matter of eliminating night 
employment of women and minors, John A. Law, presi- 
dent of the Saxon and Chesnee Mills of this city, author- 
ized the following statement: 

“Owing to the persistence of a comparatively small, 
yet influential, group of South Carolina cotton manufac- 
turers, who have continued night employment of women 
in spite of the widespread public disapproval, South Car- 
olina is being subjected to a criticism which she hardly 
deserves. 

“That the cotton manufacturers of South Carolina are 
in step with the movement to discontinue night employ- 
ment of women and minors in cotton mills, which was 
adopted by the cotton industry as a whole by an over- 
whelming majority, is evidenced by the fact that this 
recommendation is now in effect in more than 75 per cent 
of the spindles in South Carolina, the same proportion 
applying to mills that had run at night. The adoption of 
this policy by South Carolina mills has caused a good 
many of them to go even further and concentrate their 
employment almost entirely on the day shift for the rea- 
son that it is extremely difficult to operate a balanced 
shift at night without women employees. Day running is 
more desirable for all concerned. 

“The employment of women at night in South Caro- 
lina cotton mills received its principal impetus during the 
World War and the voluntary abandonment of it by the 
mills is a splendid commentary upon the awakened reali- 
zation that the employment of women at night is an 
undesirable practice both from the standpoint of the mill 
and the mill community. 

“The Women’s Bureau in Washington had a great deal 
to do with arousing sentiment against night work of 
women. In one of its bulletins it has pointed out that 
most women night workers are married, that ‘she comes 
back from work to shoulder duties as laborious in the 
home as she has left behind in the factory. She hurries 
home from a long night shift in a mill to prepare the 
family breakfast, dress the children and get the older 
ones off to school, perhaps to do a heavy washing or iron- 
ing or cleaning before she snatches a few hours sleep, 
which are all she can spare from the pressing needs of the 
household. The necessity of getting the family supper 
rouses her to cook a hasty meal, after which she gets out, 
still weary and unrefreshed, to begin the long pull of the 
next night’s work.’ Investigations of numerous State 
Commissions of Inquiry have brought out that women 
who work at night obtain very little sleep—usually from 
four to five hours. The National Consumer’s League 
and the Consumers’ League of New Jersey in its inves- 
tigation a number of years ago in New Jersey learned in 
a study of night work that the large majority slept no 
more than five hours a day. 

‘Physicians have given medical testimony against the 
unnaturalness of working at night. As one physician 
puts it, ‘It is unnatural for most forms of life to work at 
night and attempt to sleep in the day. The diurnal tem- 
perature which varies in a human being, in whom it is 
highest at 2 to 6 p. m. and lowest at 2 to 6 a. m., is 


directly interfered with.’ The delinquency of children 
has been pointed out by the government authorities as 
one of the results of night work by women. 

“It is said frequently that the American home is the 
foundation of the country’s greatness. It is a literal and 
sober truth to say that night work is its mockery and 
ruin. A night-working mother has no leisure for her 
home, no relaxation or recreation with husband or chil- 
dren. 

“There has been abundant dissatisfaction with this 
practice on the part of the South Carolina cotton man- 
ufacturers but it is only in the last several months that 
circumstances have been of the nature that gave a favor- 
able impetus to the movement to discontinue it. 

“Among those who work In the mills there is now in- 
deed little defense of the night employment of women. 
In fact, the great majority of the operatives are voicing 
their disapproval of night operation of the mills, even 
though without women employees, their argument being 
that it is the excess production of night operation that 
has necessitated frequent curtailment by the mills and 
that the continued employment of the day operators is 
being menaced by night operations. 

“They scoff at the claim of the night running execu- 
tives that they are thus furnishing employment to more 
people, the mill operatives declaring this to be more cam- 
ouflage on the part of those who are thus trying by in- 
creased volume of production to decrease their costs and 
who through the semblance of giving employment to a 
few are really endangering the employment of the many, 
and preventing stabilization both of employment and 
prices in the industry. 

“At recent hearing before one of the committees of the 
State Legislature an operative from one of the mills ar- 
gued, with surprising force and clearness, that regular 
work for the operatives was being endangered by the 
night runners, who, through thus spreading of overhead, 
reduced their costs and enabled them, as he put it, to 
‘hog the market,’ by constantly accepting orders at lower 
prices than could be accepted, without loss, by mills run- 
ning in day time only.” 


Advises Farmers to Store Cotton 

Spartanburg, S. C.—Advising South Carolina cotton 
farmers to keep their product off the market and hold 
for rising prices, J. Clifton Rivers, State Warehouse Com- 
missioner, offers free of charge to farmers blue prints of 
temporary warehouses that individuals or communities 
could build as cheaply as $50 for a 100-bale building 
in which to store the 1931 cotton crop until market con- 
ditions are more favorable. 

“Tl advise every large farmer or community of farmers 
to begin at once to build storage places to preserve the 
crop so as to protect themselves, the business people and 
the banks of the State. The price in all probability will 
be better later on in the season. I will furnish informa- 
tion on construction and other problems with the blue 
prints and will give receipts on the cotton as soon as the 
warehouse is admitted into the State warehouse system.” 


é 
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Here are the Crucial Minutes 


. which the 
bitsiness paper 
helps to save 


Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer’s office. 
A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief—heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 


to stand or fall on 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 


the result of per- 
sonalsalesmanship. 

ABP paper... It stands 

for honest, known, paid 


Here are the cru- 
cial minutes when 


| a man must sell. 
circulation ; straight-forward 


business methods, and edi- 
torial standards that insure 
reader interest .. . These are 
the factors that make a val- 
uable advertising medium. 


+ + 


And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; to 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer's most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 
the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
. ..@ Cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Rayon Prominent in Paris Fabrics 


BY F. DE FRANCIA 


Du Pont Style 


OLLECTIONS of 1931 fall materials presented by 
leading manufacturers coincidently with the open- 
ings of the famous dressmaking establishments 

brought sharply to public attention numbers of new and 
most beautiful fabrics. Rodier, Bianchini, Ducharne. 
Chatillon Mouly Roussel, Coudurier-Fructus-Descher 
and Meyer were among the houses which attracted most 
attention. 

Rayon materials afe given a most impressive showing. 
Rodier presents a great number of materials in his 
Sinellic, which met with such success last season. He has 
a number of striking novelties on a Sinellic background. 
Some varieties have even been given the aspect of 
woolens. These have herringbone, checked or Prince of 
Wales patterns. There are materials which have a tricot 
finish or the appearance of corduroy. Others are a clever 
imitation of suede,“which are used to replace leather 
jackets. For sportswear there is a new material to re- 
place jersey. Fanciful types are in evidence, some with 
a loose white rayon thread woven into the material. 
Others with tiny velvet dots or stripes have a Sinellic 
background. One fabric known as Glocky Sinellic has 
a clever quilted aspect and is used for packets and bou- 
doir coats or dressings gowns. 

Another striking feature of the Rodier collection is 
the new line of printed woolens. Rodier apparently has 
decided to print woolens exactly as he would print silk 
or cotton and he has obtained wonderful results and 
effective color combinations. He uses for the purpose 
soft kashas and very loosely woven bures. These last 
are a success among dressmakers. Materials with a rough 
surface have the preference for coats. A new velveteen 
is strongly sponsored to replace velours de Laine. There 
is a new material to replace woolen crepe. Jerseys are 
also represented by new varieties. 

Rodier still favors ensembles composed of two weights 
of the same material, the heavier for the coat and the 
lighter for the dress. A new material, Satisinellic, has a 
satin finish and is a new kind of “Fudgurante.”’ This is 
especially made for negliges and pajamas. 

Bianchini gives an important place to rayon in his 
new collection. His Flamengas are still one of the lead- 
ing features but they are so full of variety in their jac- 
quard designs, faconnes and new prints that they seem 
entirely different from the Flamengas of the past season. 
The new Flamengas often have a large or small serge 
weave. They also have transparent serge effects and 
irregular checks and tartan patterns. They are shown 
mostly in fall and dead leaf colors, in chestnut brown. in 
reddish brown and in dark green. A new material. the 
Montagna, is a special grade of Flamenga in lighter 
weight. 

Crepe Romain, crepe Georgette and Supergeorgette 
are highly sponsored for winter wear but the most promi- 
nent materials are satin and velvet. 

Satins are shown both plain and faconne with jacquard 
and brocade designs, with new prints on which the colors 
are so blended that at a certain distance they look like 
plain fabrics. Rayon satins have the first place: the 
satin “Adorable” being used by all the leading dressmak- 
ers for evening wear. There is a new type of Lunasol 
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Service, Paris 


for coats. The “Satin Divin” is inspired by the old 
fashioned silks of the eighteenth century. Fulgamat and 
Alaska are two special qualities with a dull surface. The 
satin Peau d’Ange is still represented in the new collec- 
tions especially in soft, almost faded, shades. 

In the line of velvets is a new bright and supple velvet 
called Mousmee, a dull quality called Mattona and the 
whole range of St. Hubert velvets with their fancy de- 
signs: corduroy, broken stripes, checks and serge effects. 
There are new transparent velvets, called voile-velvets. 
which have diagonal velvet stripes woven on a chiffon 
background. There are also new velvets which have a 
crepe or gold lame warp. 

The Ducharne collection displays velvets prominently. 
They are shown in both plain and fancy goods and the 
same quality has been created for day and evening wear, 
the colors only being different. They are called Tircis 
for day wear and Minuit for evening dresses and wraps. 
A new panne velvet is the succes of the season, it is 
called Panne Amadis and has a very bright sheen. The 
velours Mehari, another striking feature of the collection. 
is a cotton velvet which can be used for both day and 
evening costumes. 

Lames and lame mixtures are very interesting. Metal 
threads are used with great discretion and the new prints 
of these fabrics, executed by Michel Dubost, are ex- 
tremely original and rich in their colors. Besides lames 
there are chiffons with a touch of metal such as mousse- 
line Tamara; there are lame effects and broches over 
crepe Nizam and Ramona which sometimes show an 
additional print in delicate shades. There are lame moires 
and arachnean lame gauzes which give the effect of a 
gold lace placed on a transparent chiffon background. 
In the line of plain materials a new crepe, the crepe 
Francoise, has been designed to replace georgette for 
both day and evening purposes. 

In the Chatillon Mouly Roussel collection are new 
varieties of Micromaille, a rayon faille which was a suc- 
cess during the past season. These are shown with tiny 
prints over jacquard designs and usually on black, navy 
blue, brown and green backgrounds. Marocain is an 
interesting feature of the collection. There is a heavy 
quality in rayon which has irregular prints. There are 
also interesting prints over thick crepe de chine. Chatil- 
lon still favors black and white combinations in voile. 
velvet and crepe, especially with black embroidered flow- 
ers over white crepe de chine or with black velvet stripes 
over white satin. 

Printed chiffons and voiles are shown for winter wear 
in new colors. They are designed especially for evening 
wear and a great number of these fabrics shown tiny 
rayon faille appliques besides the print. 

Lames are shown in very light weights, some of them 
almost giving the impression of gauze, some others a 
quilt effect, thanks to a tiny jacquard design. An inter- 
esting material is the new crepe Caramena which has the 
aspect of a woolen fabric because of its dull and supple 
surface. The crepe-satin Manitou is still a successful 
feature of the collection. In the line of satins there is a 
new variety of georgette-satin, called crepe Marsan, 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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To Reduce Maintenance Costs 
USE CONDOR TEXTYL PRODUCTS —_ 


The Manhattan Field Specialist can show you how to 
lower average maintenance costs without any sacrifice 


of plant efficiency. 


Each Condor product is constructed of strong cotton 
fabric imbedded in and protected by tough, live, 
fully-cured, red rubber that is age-resisting and gives 


long trouble-free service. 


The unusual stamina and high efficiency of the Condor 


group is the result of 38 years developing, improving, 


sev and manufacturing rubber products for industry. 


Have the Manhattan Field Specialist show 


you the way to lower maintenance costs. 


| Flat Belt V-Belt 

Cone Belt Water Hose 

Air Hose Steam Hose 
Acid Hose Fire Hose 

Mill Sundries 


Suction Hose 


Oilless Bearings 


Rubber Lined Tanks 


Rubber Covered Rolls 


Condor Air Hose is in wide use throughout all 


industry. It is oil resisting, non-kinkable and, Rubber & Asbestos Packings 


under average conditions, gives yeors of service. 


The Manhattan Rubber Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


Executive Offices and Factories, Passaic, New Jersey 
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Established 1848 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


“Batavia” Rawhide Loom 
Pickers 


: “Buy from the Manufacturer 


Direct’ 


113 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 


H .& D. Engineered 
Boxes Fit Their 
Contents. 


A PLACE TO BUY 
GOOD 
~ SHIPPING BOXES 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


P. O. BOX 1538 RICHMOND, VA. 
L. F. POWELL, Mer. 


HINDE & BOXES 
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Carl A. Rudisill recently resigned as secretary and 
treasurer of the Morrowebb Mills, Dallas, N. C. 


Fred L. Smyre, well known mill executive of Gastonia. 
has been elected secretary and treasurer of the Morro- 
webb Cotton Mills, Dallas, N. C. 


C. M. Carr, commercial vice-president of the American 
Enka Corporation, Enka, N. C., has returned from a 
business trip to Europe. , 


A. C. Lineberger has been elected president of the 
South Fork Manufacturing Company, Belmont, N. C., 
which takes over the Belmont Fabric Mills. 


EK. R. Cannon has been elected vice-president of the 
South Fork Manutacturing Company, Belmont, N. C. 
which takes over the Belmont Fabric Mills. 


D. P. Stowe has been elected secretary and treasurer 
of the South Fork Manufacturing Company, Belmont, 
N. C., formerly the Belmont Fabric Mills. 


R. V. McLure. master mechanic at the Lowe Cotton 
Mills, Huntsville, Ala.. was badly injured when he came 
in contact with an electric wire. 


C. F. Helderman has resigned as overseer weaving at 
the Bedspread Mills, Leaksville, N. C., and accepted a 
similar position at one of the mills in Burlington. 


A. J. Matthews has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer of weaving at the Bedspread Mills, Leaksville, 

William Le Bert, president of the Hillcrest Silk Mills, 
High Point, N. C., and Berryville, Va., this week cele- 
brated his 80th birthday and his 50th year in the textile 
industry. He is a native of Germany. 


Marshall Dilling, vice-president of the Parkdale Mills, 
Gastonia, and superintendent of the A. M. Smyre Man- 
ufacturing Company, Ranlo, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Morrowebb Cotton Mills, Dallas, N. C. 


L. L. Vaughn, who for the past seven years has been 
cotton buyer for the Cowpens Manufacturing Company, 
Cowpens, S. C., has been appointed manager of the 
Greenville Oil Mill Company, of Cowpens. 


M. M. McCann, formerly with the Sayles Bleachery, 
Saylesville, R. I., has been appointed superintendent of 
the New Burlington Finishing and Dyeing Company, 
Burlington, N. C., which is to be operated by J. Spencer 
Love and associates. 


J. Monroe Allred, who has been connected with textile 
mills here and at Granite Falls, N. C., for the past 50 
years, will retire on January 1. He has been superin- 
tendent of the Shuford group of mills for years. He will 
continue to act as advisory superintendent of the Granite 
Falls Mills Nos. 1 and 2, Granite Cordage Company, 
Allred Mills, A. A. Shuford Mill Company, Highland 
Cordage Company, Highland Spinning Company, and 
Hickory Spinning Company. He will be succeeded by 
A. Alex Shuford, Jr., and W. R. Shuford, sons of A. Alex 
Shuford, president of the group of mills, and D. M. 
Cline, who has been assistant superintendent at Granite 
Falls for the past 15 years. 


| | 
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C. E. Stephens, vice-president, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, has announced the ap- 
pointment of E. W. Loomis as Middle Atlantic District 
Manager of the Westinghouse organization, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. 


Mr. Loomis is a graduate of the University. of Dela- 
ware, which institution recently honored him with the 
honorary degree of Electrical Engineer. After gradua- 
tion in 1914, he entered the student course of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company at East 
Pittsburgh. A year later, after completing his training, 
he was transferred to the sales department in New York. 


R. R. Davis, who has directed, in the past 21 years, 
various Westinghouse advertising activities, has been ap- 
pointed apparatus advertising manager of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, at East 
Pittsburgh. He will have charge of all apparatus adver- 
tising activities of the company except the merchandising 
department, headquarters for which are located at Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

His service with the company started in 1905, imme- 
diately following his graduation as an electrical engineer 
from the Western University of Pennsylvania, now the 
University of Pittsburgh. In the next five years he 
sought experience in engineering, sales and management 
and for this reason, following a course in engineering ap- 
prentice work at East Pittsburgh, went to Philadelphia 
as an advisory engineer and salesman. For two years he 
also served as electrical superintendent of the Megargee 
Paper Company. 

In 1910 he became associated with the Westinghouse 
advertising department and in the ensuing period had 
directed the activities and had executive control of most 
of its divisions. In 1925 he was named assistant to 
manager of the department and last year became editor- 
in-chief. 


New National Dyestuff 


Brilliant Indigo 4B, 20 per cent paste, recently an- 
nounced by National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 40 
Rector street, New York, is a vat blue which produces 
clearer and faster tones than Indigo, and one that is 
applicable to wool and silk, as well as cotton, rayon, and 
linen. It reduces readily and is practically unaffected by 
those metals commonly encountered in dyeing machinery. 
It is well suited for reduced dyeing, pigment padding. 
and printing. The paste is homogeneous and grit free. 
This product gives shades of excellent fastness to pers- 
piration, mercerizing, cross-dyeing, acids, and hot press- 
ing; and has good resistance to light and rubbing. 


Finishing Activity for July 


Operations in the finishing industry for July were 
considerably above the same month last year, according 
to figures showing percentage of normal capacity released 
by the National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fab- 
rics. Compared with June, 1931, July operation was 
about the same with the exception of printing which de- 
clined. Percentage of normal capacity operated in the 
industry for July, 1931, July, 1930, and June, 1931, re- 
spectively, follow: white and dyed combined, 51 per 
cent, 37 per cent and 48 per cent; fast black, 20 per 
cent, 15 per cent and 20 per cent; logwood and sulphur 
black, 33 per cent, 31 per cent and 35 per cent; prints, 
43 per cent, 30 per cent and 47 per cent. 
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Modern illumination 
for the modernized 


COOPER HEWITT 


In these times, modern equipment is more 
than ever necessary to speedier production 
and improved quality. That’s why, right now, 
a modern high intensity installation of Cooper 
Hewitt mercury-vapor lamps in your weave 
shed is essential. Scores of the most up-to- 
date mills are lighted by Cooper Hewitts— 
and we have their word for it that the advan- 
tages and economies affarded are today giv- 
ing a real return on the investment. 

We suggest that you send for the booklet, 
“Why Cooper Hewitt Light is Better than 
Daylight” which describes in simple de- 
tail the scientific reasons why 
workmen see better, feel bet- 
i tier then ter and work better by mer- 
er cury-vapor light. General 
Electric Vapor Lamp Co., 
855 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 


Cooper Hewitt illumination in the main Weave Room of E.nterprise 
Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga. This “Better than Day- 
light” installation provides for more efficient loom supervision. 


BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT oa 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every 
VL ce. 1931 Saturday evening, on a uation-wide N. B. C. network, 
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Tensile Strength of Rayon Second Only to 
Silg, U. S. Government Tests Show 


For some years those in the trade who have worked 
closely with rayon have been aware of its attractive ap- 
pearance, alone or in combination with other fibers, and 
lately many novel and interesting weaves have been cre- 
ated. 

But not even the most enthusiastic rayon users have 
been generally aware of the great strength which this 
man-made fibre has developed. Tests conducted by the 
United States Bureau of Standards throw a new light on 
the tensile strength of the four leading fibres in the 
manufacture of textile products. 

In the tests fourteen specimens of rayon, wool, cotton 
and silk yarns were selected, each of the four fibres having 
an equivalent weight. The first eight yarns were of all 
types of, rayon, with other three fibres represented in the 
remainder of the list of fourteen. All rayon tests were 
made on 150 denier size yarn which corresponds in weight 
to 52.6 count worsted wool, 34 count unbleached cotton 
and 135 denier degum silk, (these being the yarn sizes 
of the other fibres used.) 

The report (U. S. Bureau of Standards, Research 
Paper No. 61) shows that the dry tensile strength of silk 
is greatest, equalling an arbitrary factor of 100.00. Rayon 
follows with 69.8. Then comes cotton, at 44.3 and finally 
wool, at 19.0. 

So startling were these unbiased results that the official 
laboratory of the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
ventured to double-check the Government report. Their 
findings were substantially the same, proving that Na- 
ture’s oldest animal and vegetable fibres have been sur- 
passed in dry strength by modern developments in the 
newest man-made textile. 


New Uses of Spun Rayon Described 


The American market has become so thoroughly fa- 
miliarwith spun rayon yarns in connection with the popu- 
larization of spiral crepes this fall that it is suggested 
that the adaptability of these yarns to various types of 
fabrics may be overlooked. Yarn houses, working in 
co-operation with fabric houses in the development of 
new themes in which their yarns may be used, give 
proof of variety pending. 

Indian Archard Company, in connection with the pro- 
motion of its spun rayon yarn under the trade name of 
Shara, shows fabric developments on which it is now 
working, in co-operation with mills, and others which 
are already established in the market. These spiral crepes 
stand at the moment as the volume outlet for spun rayon 
yarns, since whether the combining medium be cotton, 
synethetic yarn, or silk, spun rayon is generally a feature 
of the cloth. 

Even more important, however, from the standpoint 
of developing this type of yarn, are the 100 per cent 
spun rayorn,cloths. Such a type is the plain weave light- 
weight worsted-like cloth which was originally developed 
by a leading French fabric house. This type has, to date, 
been less important in this country than it has abroad, 
but it is believed that the coming spring and summer 


will see greatly increased sales for both the plain weave 


and for those novelty effects deriving from it. It is 
particularly well suited to summer frocks, and coming 
into the fabric picture as late as it did this summer, 
confidence is expressed in its augmented approval next 
year. This house issues a warning concerning the finish- 
ing of this particular cloth, pointing to the futility of 
economy in this matter, and the great difference of sales 
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appeal between the well finished and the badly fiinshed 
product. 

The mingling of worsted and spun rayon has only 
entered its initial stages, it is believed, since experiments 
to date have proved practical as well as attractive. The 
decorative possibilities of spun rayon yarns, whether used 
in matching color or contrast, admit of many novelties. 
One of the fabrics shown here as a possibility is a tailored 
theme combining Shara with worsted in a woven-pattern- 
ed weight suitable either for street frocks or light jacket 
suits for spring. It is presented, at the moment in a 
tiny check in color contrast. Another worsted and spun 
rayon mixture is a frosted bouclet cloth. 

Considered as a range in which there may be interest 
expressed for next summer is a development of spun 
rayon of woven knit construction. Its pliancy and mesh- 
like aspect are two of its featured points, another being 
the soft, spongy texture which spun rayon gives. It is 
typically a sports range, adaptable to the light-colored 
or bright-colored frocks or blouses for resort and summer 
wear. Sweater-like blouses are considered a probable 
outlet. 

The lace field is another to which spun rayon yarns 
are finding their way. This is in a strictly high fashion 
idea, similar to the theme mentioned in the recent cables 
reporting the French haute couture openings for the fall. 
Marthe et Rene makes a feature of a lace which is em- 
broidered with the same sort of dull yarn which makes 
Peau d’Ange. It is reported by this yarn house that 
interest has developed in an ombre dyed spun rayon yarn 
for somewhat similar purpose, The ombre dyeing method 
admits of unusually attractive contrast combinations 
among which is a yarn colored sectionally in black, gray, 
and wine red. 

Quite apart from the fabrication of yardage, there are 
outlets for spun rayon yarn quoted here which are note- 
worthy. Among these is a type developed for glove lin- 
ing, several interesting underwear constructions, and 
heavy, soft yarns which are considered possibilities for 
the art needle-work and notion counters of the retail 
shops. 


Greater Stability in Cotton Towels 


During the past week cotton towel sales were reported 
made at price levels operative for some time, reflecting 
the low basis to which producers had gone and their in- 
ability to move lower. Another factor, mentioned as of 
importance at this time, is the stable state of primary 
stocks. Of low price numbers surplus quantities are con- 
sidered so well in hand that buyers after important 
amounts for close-out purposes are being regularly dis- 
appointed, 

Indicating how stabilized the primary situation is on a 
number of terry weave cotton goods, the case of wash 
cloths was taken up by buyers who are understood to 
have considered large order placing. In the case of an 
outlet interested in covering on above 75.000 dozen it 
was found that the stores constituting the units of the 
department store organization could cover on 100 to 200 
dozen lots at the prices quoted on the grand total. Sources 
of supply have conceded it on the plea that they cannot 
quote less irrespective of the size of any one contract. 

Of late more consideration has begun to be paid jac- 
quard towels, such as sell most readily upon the ap- 
proach of the holiday period. Northern mills are recog- 
nized as losing some of their outlets through an increase 
in Southern machinery and competition. One of the larg- 
est chain stores was recently in the market for a large 
amount of sets for its hundreds of stores with the busi- 


| 
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ness going to the South. This adds somewhat to the 
Philadelphia and adjacent manufacturing section mer- 
chandising problem. 

Where current towel values are considered in leading 
primary quarters the thought advanced is that the pros- 
pect is that they will move higher instead of toward lowe: 
levels. Considering production costs and selling over- 
head the usual reaction to present towels prices is that 
they are too low irrespective of what cotton is going to 
do and even if manufacturing costs can be figured down 
to 5c cotton. 

How energetically some retailers merchandise towels 1s 
observed in the case of an important New York City 
store that sold a supply of around 22x45-inch bath size at 
18c, costing $1.80 a dozen. With a profit of 20 per cent 
based on cost the supply was quickly moved, thereby re- 
ducing the amount of floor space needed for the event, 
or the time of sales persons devoted to the task of waiting 
on customers.—Journal of Commerce. 


Textile School Expects Good Enrollment 


Prospects for the fall enrollment of the Textile Schoo! 
of North Carolina State College are very encouraging 
according to W. L. Mayer, director of registration. who 
stated that, judging from present indications, quite a 
number of States will be represented by students when 
college opens in September. 

Dr. Thomas Nelson, Dean of the Textile School, re- 
cently stated that the diversification of cotton manufac. 
turing plants and the rapid development of the rayon 
and knitting industries make the textile industry an at- 
tractive field for college trained men, and that in his opin- 
ion no other industry offers Southern boys as many op- 
portunities for advancement. 

Textile graduates of North Carolina State College are 
now filling responsible positions in every phase of the 
textile industry. 


Benefits Seen to Mills From Drop in Cotton 
Prices 


Greenville, S$. C.—-Recent declines in the price of cot- 
ton, instead of being harmful to South Carolina cotton 
mills, are likely to prove beneficial, since few if any mills 
had a large supply of cotton on hand and the decreased 
price will greatly stimulate the demand for cotton goods, 
it was declared by V. M. Manning, Greenville stock bro- 
ker. 

Mr. Manning, who has kept in close touch with the 
textile situation for a numbers of years, having handled 
stocks of various Southern cotton mills, believes the bot- 
tom has been reached. At the present low price of cot- 
ton, and in view of the strengthened demand which may 
be expected for cotton goods, he thinks mills will begin to 
show a decided improvement in their balances. 


China to Buy Textile Machinery 


China's ten-year plan contains, among others, provis- 
ions for the extension of the textile industry. It is now 
reported that, presumably as part of the textile plan, the 
Shensi Provincial Government intends to convert the ar- 
senal at Sian, the provincial capital of Shensi, into a 
huge modern textile factory. It is hoped to arrange a 


loan of $5,000,000 from the Boxer Indemnity Refund. 


A large part of this loan, says the Chinese Economic 
Bulletin, Shanghai, will be used for the purchase of ma- 
chinery from Great Britain. 
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BOBBINS 757 
LONGER LIFE 


The Lockhart, S. C., plant of the Mon- 
arch Mills, which uses two Termaco rov- 
ing bobbin cleaning machines, reports 
that its bobbins now last 75% longer 
than when it used another make of bob- 
bin cleaner ... . that a Termaco im- 
proves splintered bobbins, cleans better 


and makes less fly. 


The foregoing facts are taken from one 
of the actual “case histories” secured 


from representative Termaco users. 


These entirely unbiased reports have 
been put into a “fact book” that mill ex- 
ecutives will find of particular interest 
as it shows what operating savings and 
betterments are being obtained by mills 
that are cleaning roving bobbins with 


Termaco machines. 


A copy of this book will be sent without 
obligation to mill executives. Write for 


your copy of TERMACO FACTS today. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE ¢O:-INC 


CHARLOT 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Representatives for N. Y., 
N. J., Pa., New England States and Canada. 
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Farm Board Makes Serious Error 

We have often defended the Federal Farm 
Board against attacks which have been made 
upon it. Most of the attacks were in our opin- 
ion the result of the antagonism of speculators 
whose manipulations of prices had been dis- 
rupted by the actions of the Board. 

We have never blamed the Federal Farm 
Board for the cotton losses suffered by mills last 
year because we realized that the mills erred in 
believing that the Government had guaranteed 
a price of 16 cents when they had only stated 
that they would make loans to co-operative asso- 
ciations at that figure. 

The Federal Farm Board was organized to 
aid the farmers and it did assist them in selling 
a large part of their crop at from 16 to 18 cents, 
whereas without the aid of the Board farmers 
would have received 10 to 12 cents. 

In spite the defense and support which we 
have given the Federal Farm Board in the past, 
we do not hesitate to say that its plan to save 
the situation by having the farmers plow up 
every third row was one of the silliest and most 
impractical suggestions that has ever come from 
a Government board of any kind. 

If every third row in every cotton field in the 
South could be plowed up, it would, of course, 
solve the problem but getting the farmers to do 
so is absolutely impossible and for that reason 
the plan was impractical and silly. 

In a day’s trip we doubt if a member of the 
Farm Board could get three farmers to agree to 
the plan. 

Because the Federal Farm Board has made a 
foolish suggestion is no reason why some assist- 
ance can not be given to the cotton farmers. 

Our plan would be for the Federal’ Farm 
Board to agree to loan farmers 6 cents per 
pound, basis, middling, provided the farmers who 
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secured the loan agreed not to plant in cotton, in 
1932, more than 75 per cent of their 1931 cotton 
acreage. 

The Farm Board should receive the cotton 
under a contract by which it was not to be sold 
under two years unless the price advanced to 10 
cents. The farmers should receive the benefit 
of the advance in price less the cost of storage, 
insurance, interest and handling. 

We feel fairly confident that in the end some 
plan of this kind will be put into effect. 

The Federal Farm Board has on hand at 
present about 1,250,000 bales of cotton and an 
excellent plan and one which would keep many 
mills operating and much labor employed this 
winter would be for the Board to convert into 
cotton bagging the cotton it now holds. 

It could sell its cotton to mills under an 
agreement by which they would buy the cotton 
bagging from the mills at a fixed price. 

The use of cotton bagging, with the 7-pound 
allowance, is almost certain to increase and the 
Farm Board could in two years dispose of its 
cotton bagging and could probably do so at much 
higher prices. 

If we could get our high tariff friends, from 
New England, to be consistent and not advocate 
and work for free trade jute and burlap, a mod- 
erate increase in tariff on jute and burlap would 
enable cotton mills with the advantage of low 
priced cotton to sell millions of yards of coarse 
sheetings and drills for bag purposes. 

Low priced cotton is certain to increase con- 
sumption and with proper effort the increase can 
amount to a substantial figure. 


The Professors Organize 


The North Carolina Education Association 
has appointed a committee on public relations 
or, in other words, a lobby committee. 

The newspaper report of the meeting says: 

It is anticipated that the group may assist substantially 
in making felt the sentiment of the people of the State in 
educational matters, particularly as to choosing for posi- 
tions of authority in the State those who are friends of 
education. 

There is no other way of interpreting this 
move than as an organization for the purpose 
of seeking to force the taxpayers of North Caro- 
lina to continue to bear the burden of extrava- 
gance in education which has been placed upon 
their shoulders. 

Even when the farmer gets only 5 cents for his 
cotton the professor must receive the same num- 
ber of dollars, although with it he can by more 
than twice as much food and clothing as form- 
erly. 

Even in this depression the people of North 
Carolina are willing to contribute enough for 
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the legitimate education of the boys and girls of 
the State but they will not, even at the urge of 
a professors’ lobby consent to a continuation of 
high salaries, frills and extfavagance. 

The professors have organized and Frank 
Graham, president of University of North Caro- 
lina is a member of their campaign committee. 

It is time for the taxpayers to organize for the 
purpose of shaking off unnecessary burdens. 

Let their motto be: ‘Millions for legitimate 
education, but not one cent for frills and ex- 
travagance.”’ 


The Professor’s Figures 


One of the professors at the University of 
North Carolina made a study of the strike at the 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., and 
has published the following as his estimate of its 
cost: 

UNION CosTs: 

Food for strikers and families making a 
total of 6,000 for 120 days 

General expense 

Wages loss on average of $13 per week 
MILL EXPENSE: 


tf; 


180,000.00 
20,000.00 
416,000.00 


General losses 300,000.00 
COUNTY EXPENSE: 
Special officers 9,132.14 
Telephone and telegraph 51.32 
Car hire 774.99 
Barracks rental | 342.50 
County's proportionate share maintenance 
State officers 229.30 
Bonds for officers 117.15 
Supplies 382.60 
Equipment 1,287.99 


City’s Cost: 


Pay of extra police 16,212.68 
\ | 


Extra cars 532.00 

Court costs 500.00 

Mercantile losses (est.) 500,000.00 
VIRGINIA’s CostTs: 

Maintenance of troops 116,000.00 
Rep Cross Costs: 

Relief expenditure 13,000.00 


$1,756,422.75 

This excursion of the professor into a field 
with which he was unfamiliar produced figures 
but they are not worthy of more than passing 
interest. . 

It is absurd to claim that the union. spent 
$180,000 for food for the strikers or $20,000 for 
general expense in connection with the strike. 

The United Textile Workers, as an organiza- 
tion, sent practically no money to Danville. It 
is a safe bet that they did not give the strikers 
one-fourth as much as they had secured from 
them as initiation fees and dues prior to the 
strike. 


Grand total 
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Money was begged from the public and from 
other unions both North and South but no such 
sum as $180,000 ever came to the Danville strik- 
ers. 

According to the professor’s figures that would 
be $6 per week per striker and everybody knows 
that if the strikers had been able to get $6 per 
week without working they would be striking 
yet and would keep on striking through the win- 
ter. 


Consumption and Price Relationship 


In order to place before our readers the cotton 
supply, consumption and price which now con- 
fronts us and to give them an opportunity of 
making comparisons with other years we give the 
following table based upon New York Cotton 
Exchange figures: 

Production Average 


Carry-over Ginnings Price 
at Beginning Plus Total World Mid. Spot 


Season of Season City Crop Supply Consumption Cotton 
1921-22 9.674.000 8.285.000 17,959,000 12,209,000 18.09 
1922-2 5,680,000 10,124,000 15,804,000 12,449,000 25.83 
1923-24 3,318,000 10,330,000 13,648,000 10,917,000 30.14 
1924-25 2,711,000 14,006,000 16,717,000 13,311,000 24.22 
1925-26 3,380,000 16,181,000 19,561,000 14,010,000 19.68 
1926-27 §.501,000 18,162,000 23,663,000 15,748,000 14.40 
1927-28 7.845.000 12,957,000 20,802,000 15,576,000 19.72 
1978.20 §$.206.000 14,.555.000 19,761,000 15,226,000 18.67 
1929-30 4.517.000 14,716,000 19,233,000 13,021,000 15.79 
1930-3] 6,187,000 13,928,000 20,115,000 *11,100,000 *9.65 


*9 000,000 *15,584,000 *24,584,000 


*Preliminary. 


Bargains in Commodities 


(Roger Babson, August 16th, 1931 ) 


When commodities sell below the cost of pro- 
duction, which is true of many staple articles 
today, the time is not far off when the tide will 
turn and the upward trend begin. 

Many business men and consumers make the 
mistake of waiting too long in the hope of getting 
the very lowest price. While they hesitate their 
more alert neighbors and competitors make pur- 
chases anywhere in the bottom price zone, there- 
by gaining a tremendous advantage during the 
next upward trend in business. Inventories can 
either make or break a business. During a de- 
cline in prices, the only way to succeed is to 
buy strictly on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

When prices start upward, however, a full 
stockroom is a very profitable asset, which, in 
itself, can often change the income statement 
from red ink to black. Futhermore, when busi- 
ness is again moving along at a faster pace the 
concern that is using materials bought at low 
cost gets the lion’s share of the sales, because he 
can afford to sell below his less foresighted com- 
petitors. 


] 
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about Victor Rine Travelers? Well, 
the best Way to find out is tell us the sizes and stvies you ad 
like to try out, and we'll send a generous supply of trial 


travelers FREE. We're betting you will be just as enthusi 
astic about Victors as the rest of the exacting spinners all 
over the countr’s 
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Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


=~ and Industrial Plan- 

ning. 

Subdivision and Residential! 
Developments 

Golf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 

School and College Grounds 


Parks and Civic Centers 
Cemeteries 

Recreational Areas 
Institutional Developments 
Country 

Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth 
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| MILL NEws ITEMS 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—The twenty machines which have 
been installed in the newly organized hosiery firm ol 
Huntley-White-Jackson Company of this city are well 
into operation in the manufacture of men’s silk and rayon 
half hose. It has been announced that additional ma- 
chines will be added later. Muller & Sperling, agents, 
350 Broadway, New York City, will handle this new line 
of goods. This newly organized concern is capitalized at 
> 100,000. 

GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Mock-Judson-\V oehringer 
Company, full-fashioned silk hosiery producer, is shut- 
ting down its Greensboro plant from full-time operation 
this week and will run on a part-time basis until demand 
improves. 

Present plans cover three weeks with a day and a halt 
of work this week, two days next week, two and a halt 
days the following week. The concern employs from 400 
to 500 persons. | 


CHARLESTON, S$. C.—Awnbest Corporation is to take 
over the plant formerly used by the General Asbestos & 
Rubber Co. at 27 Cumberland street, is was announced 
by Coleman C. Martin, executive secretary of the 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce. Machinery is now 
being moved in and it is expected that the plant, which 
will manufacture fireproof awnings and similar fabrics 
will be in operation by September 1. 

The new company will convert into awning strips and 
solid bright colors a new asbestos fabric which is being 
produced by the General Asbestos & Rubber division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., of North Charleston, accord- 
ing to W. H. Donnelly, who will be in charge of produc- 
tion. 

E. W. Coyle, who will be in charge of sales, said that 
although it could not be stated definitely what the fac- 
tory’s output would be, he estimated that its product 
after a year would be about $1,000,000 annually. 

The plant at North Charleston has been working for 
years on a process to develop a fabric sufficiently pliable, 
light and strong which may be woven with asbestos for 
use in awnings. This fabric will be used by the new 
plant. 

Mr. Coyle pointed out that because of the fire hazard 
of ordinary awnings, it has been found expedient in 
many cities to pass ordinances prohibiting the use of 
awnings on upper floors of tall buildings. 

LovuISsVILLE, Ky.—The Falls City Knitwear Company, 
Louisville, has been incorporated, to take over and operate 
the men’s and boys’ sweater manufacturing plant form- 
erly operated by the Fall City Knitting Works, at 1564 
Story avenue, Louisville, which passed from the picture 
a few weeks ago by voluntary bankruptcy. The courts 
have since sold the property of the former company, and 
the new company has acquired property and machinery, 
taking over a trained force of workers. The reopening 
occurs within a few days. 

The new company is chartered at $15,000 by Walter 
I. Kohn, Alex M. Bornstein, Abraham Weinberg and 
Nathan A. Handmaker. Bornstein and Weinberg were 
with the former company. Mr. Handmaker and Mr. 
Kohn are newcomers. The company will make a com- 
plete line of men’s and boys’ sweaters direct to retailers. 
Bathing suits are considered as a possible future line. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Hicuh Pornt, N. C.—A large new manufacturing unit 
nearing completion will be occupied within the next few 
days by the Melrose Hosiery Mills, it is learned from 
Charles L. Amos, owner. Occupancy of the new section 
will make room for 100 additional machines in plant one, 
of which 50 will be installed at once. The group to be 
installed will bring to 200 the number of new machines 
put into operation by the Melrose Mills this year. 

Part of the machinery installed by Mr. Amos brought 
here from Griffin, Ga., where he purchased and dis- 
mantled the seamless mills of the Griffin Hosiery Mills in 
December. 


BeLMoNT, N. C.—At the organization meeting of the 
South Fork Manufacturing Company, Belmont, officers 
were elected as follows: A. C. Lineberger, president; E. 
R. Cannon, vice-president, and D. P. Stowe, secretary 
and treasurer. Besides the officers, the directors include: 
Rhyne, R. L. Stowe, R. B. Suggs, A. C. Lineberger, Jr. 

The company was organized to take over the Belmont 
Fabrics Company, which was acquired from the bond- 
holders at a recent sale. The mill produces coarse yarns 
and upholstery fabrics. 


Co_tumBus, Ga.—The Swift Manufacturing Company 
has let contract to the A. K. Adams Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., to build an extension to its No. 2 mill building. The 
addition will be four stories high, 107x81 feet. 

No. 2 mill, which was built in 1916, will be extended 
all the way to the sidewalk line of Sixth avenue. The 
addition will be of brick, standard mill construction, with 
iron columns, steel joists, elevator, maple flooring and 
gravel roofing. Plans call for tower and monitor root. 

Construction will begin as soon as materials can be 
assembled. 

John Hill, of Atlanta, is engineer on the project. 

Contract price is not announced, but the substantial 
nature of the improvement is indicated by the dimensions 
of the building. 

This addition is being made to permit the rearrange- 
ment of present equipment, and no additional machinery 
will be bought, or instaleld, at this time. 


Better Business Expected 


“The decline in cotton prices following the Government 
cotton report of last Saturday has overshadowed all other 
business of the week,’ Woodward, Baldwin & Co., stated 
on Saturday. “It is a source of gratification that, due 
to the excellent statistical position in our industry and 
the restraint exercised by the mills, as well as selling 
agents, the price demoralization which might have been 
expected has not occurred. The additional fact that the 
lowest prices of cotton that have been fully discounted 
in the price at which goods are now selling should make 
any such demoralization only a remote possibility. 

“In print cloths and broadcloths such activity as there 
was centered around 38'2-inch 64x60 5.35s, which were 
sold at both 4'4c and 4'4c, and 39-inch 68-72 4.75-yard, 
for which 434c kas paid early in the week and of which 
sales were made at 47¢c. In the broadcloths 37-inch 
100x60 4.10-yard at 55ec, 36'4-inch 80x60 5-yard at 
45ec and 36-inch 80x56 5.15s at 4¥2c were in moderate 
demand, some sales having been made earlier in the week 
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“KROMOTAN” Leather Belting 


Tough of Fibre and, Flexible in Service 


Its High Tensile Its remarkable flexibility 
Strength and gives a VISE-LIKE grip 
Friction Grip on the pulleys that trans- 
Permit Loose mits more power than 
Running Belts. other types of Flat Belt- 


ing. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


302 E. Sixth Street Charlotte, N. C. 
Branch Office and Warehouse 
162-166 North Clinton Street, Chicago, Il. 


Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


Throughout the world where power 


weaving is employed 


Gum Tragasol 


Holds its place as a leader in sizing 


products. 


When mixed with a good grade of 
starch and tallow better weaving is 
assured 


Allow us the privilege of a demonstration 


John P. Marston Company 


Importers 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Sole Agents, United States and Canada 
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at ‘ec less than these figures. There seems to be more 
tone to the market and we anticipate increased activity 
in the coming week. 
Indian Cotton Mills Consume Fewer Bales 
The consumption of Indian cotton in the mills of Brit- 
ish India amounted to 1,445,020 bales (of 400 pounds) 
during the nine months ended May 31, compared with 
1,583,259 bales in the corresponding period of last sea- 
son, the Manchester Guardian Commercial reports. The 
consumption in Bombay Presidency was lower this sea- 
882,071 bales, against 1,018,627 bales—and the 
Central Provinces and Bengal also used rather less. In 
the United Provinces consumption was fairly well main- 
tained, whereas the Punjab and Delhi used actually more. 
The Indian States used actually more cotton this sea- 
son than they did last, consumption rising from 233,823 
bales to 249,751 bales. By contrast with conditions in 
British India, Japan’s consumption of Indian cotton has 
increased. Statistics quoted by Chunilal Mehta & Co.., 
of Bombay, in the course of a market letter, show that 
Japan imported 1,415,526 bales of Indian cotton for the 
nine months ended May, as compared with 1,184,880 
bales at the same time last year. 


son 


Brighter Prospects 


Quite a number of expressions from textile leaders re- 
cently indicate that, especially in certain lines, the skies 
are brightening for the industry. It is said that retail 
stocks are extremely low and that the channels of trade 
in general are at the lowest ebb for many years. Natur- 
ally, retailers and other trade factors, under business 
conditions as they have existed for the past two years, 
have followed a hand-to-mouth policy of buying stocks. 
A considerable proportion of consumers have likewise 
postponed the purchasing of needed supplies. The result 
is that many customers who have been out of the market 
are purchasing clothing, household linen, and other sup- 
plies and the retailers are beginning to enjoy a livelier 
demand for several classes of goods. Reports from mail 
order houses and chain stores have shown that the vol- 
ume of business during the month of July was consider- 
ably ahead of July of last year, even in dollars and cents. 
Prices were lower than a year ago and this means, of 
course, that the volume of sales in goods was much 
greater. 

Some factors are predicting that not only will the vol- 
ume of trade increase as a natural result of the neces- 
sary replenishing of consumers’ supplies but that the 
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lower prices that have prevailed recently are beginning 
to result in a considerable increase in the consumption 
of cotton goods. Increased buying by consumers is bound 
to result in an immediate increase in orders for the man- 
ufacturers because of the low stocks in the hands of re- 
tailers and wholesalers. 

This analysis of the situation appears to be logical and 
sound. If the indicated developments do follow it is 
going to mean a good deal to all interests in this section. 
Primarily interested, of course, are the stockholders and 
the workers in the textile plants, both of which large 
groups have had very thin picking for the last several 
years and who will welcome any brightening of the skies, 
especially at this period when the average family is be- 
ginning to think of the increased cost of living that comes 
with the approaching fall and winter season. Deeply 
interested also are the merchants whose volume of busi- 
ness has been and always is directly and immediately 
effected by the industrial payrolls of their respective 
communities. Other business and professional men are 
affected in a greater or lesser measure, and the farmer, 
comprising the larger proportion of our population, is 
likewise vitally concerned. Larger and steadier pay rolls 
mean a better and more satisfactory market for farm 
products, particularly dairy products, meat products, 
truck and fruit. 

A better informed and more intelligent population is 
gradually coming into an appreciation of the fact that 
no interest, and practically no individual in his commu- 
nity, can be independent of what happens to any other 
interest in the community. Poor business, demoraliza- 
tion, or any measure of disaster of any nature in any 
industry or in any economic unit of a community is re- 
flected in some degree in the communities as a whole. 
On the contrary prosperous and smooth operation of any 
economic unit of a community is reflected in a measure 
in increased prosperity and the increased well-being of 
the community as a whole. This is a truth which it is 
worth while for thinking people to keep in mind.—Char- 
lotte Observer. 


Textiles Basic Industry 

A four-year study of foreign countries warrants the 
conclusion that textiles have reached the point in the 
world economic structure where they constitute about 
one-fourth of the international commodity movement 
and there is no sign of immediate recession in this ratio 
according to a statement by Hiram T. Nones, trade com- 
missioner, and made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Let us 


Belt or Motor Driven 


MORTON RAW STOCK DYEING and BLEACHING MACHINE 


When one mill usine thirty-two raw 
our latest 
chemists 
must have 
tell you about the patented Steel Follow 
culating principle 


explained 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


: JOSEPH BARNES, New Bedford, Mass.; N. C., 8. C., Va., and Tenn. Representative: CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


stock Dyeing Machines tried out 


Improved Morton Raw Stock Dyeing Machine and outside 


pronounced the results better in results and savings, there 


been a reason. 


Piate and Double Cir- 


The advantages of the “MORTON” will be gladly 


Manufactured by 


Columbus, Ga. 
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Mr. Nones has surveyed conditions in 20 foreign coun- 
tries and in each of them, he reported, textiles constituted 
basic or key industry. The economic depression ob- 
viously has curtailed business in this line as in all others 
but Mr. Nones, in conferring with department offcials, 


felt that the trends are so definitely established that the | 


same lines of trade will be followed in the revival as at 
present. 

The important role which textiles play in world eco- 
nomics is pointed out by Trade Commissioner Nones, 
who has just returned to the United States after a four- 
year study of world markets for American goods. 

A large part of the study was devoted to ascertaining 
the possibility of furthering sales of American textiles, 
textile fibres and wearing apparel and particular effort 
along this line was made in Egypt, New Zealand, South 
Africa and the Philippine Islands. In addition visits 
were made to other countries, including East Africa, In- 
dia, the Malay States, Hong Kong, American products 
into Australia. 

Under normal conditions, Trade Commissioner Nones 
points out, the foreign trade of the United States in tex- 
tiles constitutes approximately one-quarter of our inter- 
national business and this same proportion applies to the 
majority of the countries studied. In some of them, 
notably Japan and Australia, textiles are relatively more 
important than in the United States. 


Trend of Factoring 


The volume transacted by Commercial Factors Cor- | 


poration in the first six motnhs of 1931 was $64,018,- 
310.75 compared to $51,349,696.22 for the first six 


months of 1930, or an increase of $12,668,614,53, equiva- 


lent to 24.6 per cent. 


This company is a subsidiary of Commercial Invest- | 
ment Trust Corporation and operates in the textile and | 
allied fields, financing mills, importers, and converters. 


It is the largest organization in its field. The outlook 
for the next six months, according to Robert C. Blumen- 
thal. is fair. ‘‘Lower inventories in all three divisions of 
the textile field,” he stated, 
couraging sign. Manufacturers have been fortunate in 
having a well-sustained yardage demand and the recent 
radical change in the style trend toward an entirely new 
silhouette bids fair to create a demand on the part of 
the dress consumer which should have a most stimulating 
effect on all lines of textiles. 


is still so huge as to keep prices depressed, despite excell- 
ent demand.’ 


Weevils ee to Show Increase 


A. & M. College. Miss. Boll weevil damage in 


Mississippi during the past week showed an increase in 
average percentage of infestation due to continued local | 
rains, cloudy weather, and rank growth of cotton, all of | 
Migration has 
parently begun in the southern part of the State, but no | 
general spread of adult weevils has occurred in the Delta 


which favored weevil multiplication. 


and North Mississippi. 


According to observations made by Plant Board in- | 


spectors on 88 farms in 25 counties, weevils were present 
in all of the counties and only three of the fields examin- 
ed were free of weevils. 
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“are a most healthy and en- | 


However, the opportuni- | 
ties for making profits in textile manufacturing are still | 
hampered by existing loom and spindle capacity, which | 


Works: Newark, N. J 


SEVEN Products 


well worth knowing 
about! 


4 
4 
For Boiling Out Cotton 4 
KIERASOL 4 
For Degumming Silk 4) 
SERISOLVE 4 
For Scouring Rayon 
RAYOSOL 
For Penetration 
VITASOL “265” 4 
For Hosiery Finishing . . . 4) 
VITASOL “N” 4 
For Silk Finishing 
SERISOL “N” 
lor Cotton Finishing 
“CROWN” 4 
SOFTENER 4 
4 
4) 
4 
4 


“Standards Everywhere” 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


American Dyestuff Manufacturers 
Established 1876 


75 Hudson St. New York, N. Y 
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Stanley Eversafe 
name of a better 


Bale Tie System 


Even the most critical executive cannot help 
admitting the logic of changing to Stanley 
Eversafe in view of advantages like these: 


Stanley DS Seals make much stronger 
joints than any other type of seals. 


9. Round Safety Edges and Ends on Stanley 
Eversafe went ent cuts and scratches and 
speed up valing operations. 


3. Stanley Eversafe Ties “Coiled Double” 
save just half the time in uncoiling and 
measuring. 


4, The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 
gives you smooth, clean ties to work with. 


5. Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe 
Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 
strength to insure the greatest efficiency. 


Let us prove to you these statements 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta Office: Carolinas Representative: 
The Stanley Works Sales Co. Horace E. Black 
552 Murphy Ave.,S.W., Atlanta, Ga. P. ©. Box 424 Charlotte, N. C. 
Mar cut lig ind = Firm's Name T : 
general! rt Ni Trade Mark. Slogan, 
ed up tyil neration Warnings und Snecial BD. 
Round Safety Edy 
End St Rversafe & signe mn be had printed 3 
T ies vent suck continuously on Stanley 
ies and spec up operations : Col rgrapt 


Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 


Rayon Prominent in Paris Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 14) 
which is used by all the leading houses for afternoon and 
evening dresses. Velvets are quite prominent, especially 
fancy velvets, corduroy, jacquards and new prints which 
consist of irregular and blended dots which give a kind 
of shaded effect. Lysistrate is a new quality of trans- 
parent velvet which is shown in delicate pastel shades. 

Among the striking novelties are a new brocade with a 
satin background and exotic jacquard designs combined 
with prints, which has been chosen by Marshal Lyautey 
for the decoration of the Pavillon Indochinois at the ° 
Colonial Exhibition. A new crepe-satin, entirely made of 
rayon with a dull surface, is one of the successful fabrics 
of the season. It is called Dermacrepe. 

The Coudurier-Fructus-Descher collection shows a new 
interpretation of fancy velvets. Up to now faconne vel- 
vets were used only for evening or smart afternoon 
dresses, but the new varieties from Couduier can be used 
for any hour of the day, even for sports wear. Velvet 
jacquard designs are shown on every possible background 
from the Frislaine, which is a mixture of silk and wool, 
to the sheerest chiffon. Alpacca backgrounds for jac- 
quard velvet are also a striking novelty. The designs are 
full of variety; corduroy, checks, tartan patterns, broken 
rods, irregular dots, lozenges and flowers. The most 
successful of these faconne velvets are shown on crepe 
Meteor, a dull satin, on crepe Rajah or on a light chiffon 
background called crepe Vaporeuse. 

Brocades are also prominent in this collection. There 
is a new grade of satin which has an open-work in metal, 
giving the effect of English embroidery. There are very 
few lames, and the metal threads are always combined 
with sofe colors to give a blended appearance to the 
fabric. 

The new prints are interesting and are shown mostly 
with small patterns and pastel shades, but as a rule 
plain materials prevail in this collection. 

The Meyer collection is shown rayon in combination 
with a great number of his new winter materials. On 
some fabrics the rayon threads form a kind of velvet 
pile. 

Bure is the favorite woolen of the collection. It is 
seen in both plain and fancy types, sometimes with a 
diagnoal weave such as Finnelya or with tiny rayon knots 
such as Cherylia. Grylia is a plain bure with flat mohair 
bobuclettes. A new material, Armelya, has a vicugnia 
wool aspect and Biselya is a new variety of woolen 
sponge. 

Jerseys are no longer in evidence, but there is a new 
material, Diamelya, which is a kind of loose tricot. 
Madiana, that soft woolen crepe, is still represented in 
the collection as well as another crepe, Jordelya, which 
is particularly sponsored by Lanvin for next winter. 


Clemson Textile Department Is Used By 
Government 


Clemson College, S$. C.—H. H. Willis, director of the 
Textile Department, Clemson Agricultural College, Clem- 
son College, S. C., announces that the new and up-to- 
date textile testing laboratory of the department has just 
been selected by the United States Institute for Textile 
Research, Incorporated, as a “participating laboratory.” 
Only three other laboratories in the United States have 
thus far qualified for this particular type of research 
work. Recent issues of several textile magazines have 
carried cuts and descriptions of this thoroughly modern 
laboratory. 
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July Cotton Consumption 


Washington.—Cotton supplies on hand in the United 
States were reported by the Census Bureau to have aggre- 
gated 6,369,405 bales on July 31, as compared with 4.,- 
530,583 bales a year ago and 2,311,988 bales two years 
ago. 

The bureau’s annual report placed the total supply of 
cotton for the 1930-31 season, which ended July 31, at 
18,316,717 bales, compared with 17,217,372 bales the 
previous year, and the distribution to have totalled 18,- 
425,930 bales, compared with 17,347,896 bales the pre- 
vious year. 

The excess of distribution over supply, 109,213 bales, 
was due principally to the inclusion, in all distribution 
items, of the “city crop,”’ which consists of rebaled sam- 
ples and pickings from cotton damaged by fire and 
weather. 

The year’s supply was made up as follows: 

Stocks on hand August 1, 1930, totalled 4,530,429 
bales, of which 1,183,007 were in consuming establish- 
ments, 2,877,422 were in public storage and at com- 
presses, and 470,000 bales were elsewhere. 

Net imports (total imports less re-exports) were 101, 
651 bales. 

Ginnings during the year were 13,684,637 bales, oi 
which 13,677,330 bales were of the 1930 crop ginned 
after July 31, 1930, and 7,307 bales of the crop of 1931 
ginned prior to August 1, 1931. 

The year’s distribution was as follows: 

Net exports (otal exports less reimports), 6,757,577 
bales. 

Consumed, 5,270,948 bales. 

Ginned cotton destroyed, 28,000 bales. 

Stocks on hand July 31, 1931, total 6,369,405 bales, of 
which 994,979 bales were in consuming establishments 
4,524,426 bales in public storage and at compresses, and 
850,000 bales elsewhere, including cotton for export on 
shipboard but not cleared, cotton coastwise, cotton in 
transit to ports, interior towns, and mills, and cotton on 
farms. 

The supply and distribution of linters, not included 
in the foregoing statistics, were: 

Stocks of linters August 1, 1930, were 486,052 running 
bales; production during the year ending July 31, 1931, 
was 824,171 bales; exports were 111,969 bales, consump- 
tion was 709,344 bales, linters destroyed totalled 10,000 
bales, and stocks on hand July 31, 1931, totalled 502,381 
bales. 

Cotton consumed during July this year was reported 
to have totalled 450,518 bales of lint and 64,351 of 
linters, compared with 455,388 of lint and 61,433 of 
linters in June this year, and 379,022 of lint and 59,302 
of linters in July last year. 

[Imports for July total 9,305 bales, compared with 
14,134 in June this year and 4,162 in July last year. 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 


Builders of Fine Textile Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries for Machinery and Castings 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mil! in the South 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Spinning Spindles .... 


_... Superintendent 


pilnner 


Weaver 


Recent 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 


Gives capital, number of ma- 


chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
a tendents, kind of power used, 
product and telephone number, 
\DIRECTORY) of every Southern Cotton Mill. 


SOUTHERN | Also contains sections: “Hints 
| for Traveling Men,” and 
ni Clark’s Code Word Index. 
Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 

Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 
Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Current Edition: July, 1931 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cannon Bedspreads 
Show Novel Styles 


The five bedspread mills represent- 
ed by Cannon Mills, Inc., are now 
showing fall 1931 all-cotton and 
rayon-and-cotton numbers in weaves 
and patterns that reflect a consistent 
advance in styling over past season 
results. The all-cottons are priced to 
retail profitably at between 98c and 
$2.98 and the rayon-and-cottons at 
from $1.49 to $3.98. Sizes include 
80x105 inches and 84x105 and 86x 
105 inches. Scalloping, it is pointed 
out, is measurably improved to hold 
very fast. 

One of the new cotton items is an 
authentic early American coverlet 
showing a biar rose in chintz effect. 
made 84x105 inches, and another 
offers a rose cluster. There a French 
Empire period lily motif and another 
showing a water lily, the latter three 
made 80x105 inches. These, like all 
the others in the jacquard cotton line 
show patterns on both sides. 


New Schedules— 
Afternoon Service 


Between 


Charlotte-Spartanburg-Greenville 
Convenient—Quick— 
Reliable 


Lv. Charlotte 4:15 P. M. 


Gastonia 4:44 P. M. 
Kings Mountain 5:00 P. M. 
Spartanburg 6:20 P. M. 


Ar. Greenville 7:10 P. M. 
Leave after business hours. arrive 
Greenville for supper. 


Greatly Reduced Round Trip Fares 


Two days one and 1-3 fare, 6 days 
one and 1-2 fare for the round trip. 


WEEK-END fares one and 1-5 fare 

for round trip on sale Friday, 

Saturday and Sunday. Return limit 
following Tuesday. 


COACH EXCURSION fares one 

and 1-10 fare for round trip. On 

sale Friday, Saturday and Sunday. 
Return limit 10 days. 


SUNDAY fares 1 cent per mile for 

round trip—150 or less miles. 

Return same day. Good in coaches 
only. 


Ask Agents 
Southern Railway System 
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Southern Representatives 
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GILL LEATHER CO, 
SALEM, MASS. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
314 McLachien Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Aliso Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Cotton Mills and Cotton 


Encouraging from the standpoint of the textile industry 
is the report made to print cloth executives at their meet- 
ing here, showing a seventy per cent reduction in print 
cloth stocks during the last year. This revelation of con- 
ditions in the textile industry likewise may shed some 
light on the present situation of the raw cotton market 
and provide ground for a more hopeful view of the 
future of cotton prices. 


The salient feature of this report as interpreted by 
President George Sloan of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
is that with stocks at the lowest point in three years, 
and with demand closely approximating that of 1929, 
the production of print cloth mills is being maintained 
at conservative levels. The increased demand for cotton 
goods has thus it appears been utilized to reduce stocks 
rather than as a reason for increased spinning of cotton. 
That might help to explain why raw cotton prices have 
dragged along at low levels while consumption of cotton 
gods has shown a stronger uptrend. ‘The mill’s efforts 
to put their own affairs on a sounder basis, dispose of 
their large stock holdings and avoid overproducing the 
market have thus apparently had the effect of delaying 
the full demand for new raw cotton in relation to the 
demand for manufactured goods. With stocks now at 
so low an ebb, however, this readjustment process would 
seem to be very close to its end, and inevitably the in- 
creasing demand for manufactured cotton goods will 
have to be fully reflected in a demand for corresponding 
quantities of raw cotton, and that, naturally, might be 
expected to have its effect in the cotton markets, 


As a matter of fact world consumption of American 
raw cotton is already beginning to run at a greater rate 
than last year. The New York Cotton Exchange service 
reports June world consumption at 939,000 bales, which 
compares with 887,000 bales in June of last year. Con- 
sumption for the eleven months of the season is nearly 
2,000,000 bales less than for the corresponding period 
of the previous season, but there is distinct cheer for the 
cotton grower in the indications of an upturn in consump- 
tion during the last month or two as compared with last 
year, and the prospect that this increase will continue 
during coming months. As the consumption demand for 
raw cotton grows, an improvement in prices may be er- 
pected.—Greenville Daily News. 


Stafford Co. Receivers Permanent 


Boston, Mass.—Federal Judge James A. Lowell allow- 
ed the petition filed in Federal Court here making per- 
manent the appointment of Receivers John R. Quarles 
and Samuel R. Haines for the Stafford Company, Read- 
ville, looms and accessories. 


~ 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 


Cotton Mill Bruhes 


Write for Prices and Estimates. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
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Carders-Check Up/ 


Have to renew card clothing too ofen?—not 
if you use NON-FLUID OIL— it lasts 3 to 5 
times as long as ordinary oil. NON-FLUID 
OIL is extremely adhesive, so stays where put 
until entirely consumed. 


Does away with oily card clothing, wont 
squeeze out of cylinder or licker-in bearings, 
outlasts liquid oil three to five times—saving 
you money on both lubricant and labor cost. 
More important— it practically does away with 
oil spots on goods. 


Write today for testing sample and bulle- 
tin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Themason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Providence, R. |. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, S.C. Greenville, S. C. 
REGISTERED 
| 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. 85. Pat. Of. 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming, overedging, 
Plain crochet and shell 
stitch machines for use on 
knitted and woven goods 
of all kinds. 


Let us demonstrate on your fabrics work of styles 60 ABB 
and 60 D3B machines for flat butted seaming ends of piece 
goods to facilitate subsequent processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Fountains 
For Every Purpose 


If your dealer cannot supply 


you, send his name to us. 


Ask for catalog. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Co. 


Haydenville, Mass. 
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Printing of Cloth 


(Continued from Page 10) 


alkali medium, and because of certain other inherent dif- 
ficulties. attendant upon their application, their use was 
rather limited. According to the usual conception, a Vat 
Dye is one which, while insoluble in water is readily dis- 
solved in an alkaline reducing liquor, in which condition 
it is substantive to the fibre, and on reoxidation is re- 
turned to its original insoluable form. The substitution 
of carbonate of potash for the caustic soda in the printing 
pastes has simplified their application in many ways. The 
possibility of mercerization of the printed cloth and back 
greys is eliminated; of the two alkalies, carbonate of 
potash has much less corrosive action on the copper roll- 
ers, the re-engraving of which is a costly operation, in 
volving both the cost of re-engraving and lost production. 
With the milder alkali the woolen blankets last much 
longer. Carbonate of potash possesses a further advan- 
tage in that, with the majority of the Vat Dyes, the 
potassium salt of the reduced dye is more soluble than 
the sodium salt, resulting in smoother and better pene- 
trated prints. Its use entails an added expense, and with 
some dyes there is a slight loss in depth of shade; these 
disadvantages, however, are usually considered more than 
offset by the gain in other directions. 


[In general, the Vat Dles are printed by incorporating 
the dyestuff in a British gum, or similar paste, together 
with carbonate of potash and a reducing agent, preferably 
one which breaks up at an elevated temperature, such as 
sodium sulfoxylate-formaldehyde. After printing the 
goods are passed through a hot flue or passed over dry 
cans, preparatory to be taken to the aging room. In 
mills where the operation is continuous, the goods going 
directly from the printing machine to the ager, the inter- 
mediate drying need be only sufficient to prevent running 
of the print during aging. The latter operation consists 
of passing the material through a steam box containing 
an abundant supply of saturated steam at 214 to 216 F., 
which breaks up the sodium sulfoxylate-formaldehyde, 
and in the presence of the alkali reduces the dye to its 
substantive form. Subsequent oxidation returns the dye- 
stuff to its insoluble form, after which the cloth is washed 
to remove all gum, excess color, alkali, etc., and is then 
finished. 
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If there is one operation in vat printing which is more 
important than any other, and one which is subject to 
more variables, it is aging. To bring about the proper 
dyeing and penetration of the printed portion by the dye 
in its substantive (reduced) form, moisture must be 
present, yet too much moisture will cause the print to 
run and lose the sharpness of its outline, and insufficient 
moisture results in weak, poorly penetrated, lotchy prints. 
A portion of the necessary moisture is supplied by mean 
of a carrier, such as gylcerine, which is incorporated in 
the printing paste with the other ingredients: the rest is 
supplied by proper control of the ager. The ideal aging 
condition requires an abundant supply of almost satur- 
ated steam, which is best secured by having the shortest 
possible direct line from the boiler. The supply should 
be abundant for two reasons: In the rapid ager there is 
a continuous inflow of cold material, and unless the sup- 
ply of steam is plentiful enough to prevent condensation 
on the cloth, “run-outs” will result. On the other hand. 
the breaking up of sodium sulfoxylate-formaydehyde in 
the presence of alkali is an exothermic reaction, and 
sufficient steam must be present to dissipate properly this 
heat. It is also essential that excessive temperatures be 
avoided in the ager, as many of the Vat Dyes are subject 
to over-reduction. Since the type of ager, speed of aging 
and quality of steam are all factors in obtaining the best 
possible results; it is not possible to do other than state 
the ideal conditions each mill must work out for itself 
how best to approach those conditions with the equip 
ment at hand. 


Upon leaving the ager the cloth next goes to the wash- 
er, the purpose of which is to reoxidize the reduced dye. 
stuff and remove all unfixed color, gum, alkali, ete. 
Nearly all of the Vat Dyes oxidize readily, but it is best 
where possible, to sky the goods between the first and 
second boxes. This gives greater assurance of complete 
oxidation and consequently less loss of color on entering 
the soap box. 


Soaping is another important step in the printing of 
Vat Dyes. Not only does it enhance the purity and 
brightness of the shade, but it materially improves the 
fastness to light, washing, and in some cases, chlorine. 
The best results will be obtained by soaping for fifteen 
minutes at the boil; little is gained, however. after the 
first two or three minutes, and so it is seldom that more 


Cc. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, satis- 
fied help and one hundred per cent 


production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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than one compartment in the machine need be used for 
this purpose. 

The formulas for preparing Vat Color printing pastes 
are legion but differ only in minor details that are varied 
to give best results under the particular mill condition. 
The usual procedure consists of making a stock, or stand- 
ard, printing paste, which will keep for a considerable 
time, and reducing this to the desired strength when 
ready to run. 

As stated before, this can be considered only as a gen- 
eral procedure and may requife some modification to 
meet particular mill conditions. For instance, if the reg- 
ular run of moisture in the ager is unusually high, due, 
for one thing, to distance from the boiler, it will be nec 
essary to decrease the amount of glycerine in the paste. 
lf it is desired to reduce the time of aging it will be nec- 
essary to increase séfmewhat the amount of carbonate of 
potash and hydrosulfite so as to bring about a more rapid 
reduction consistent with the limited time in the ager. 
Obviously then, it is impossible to give a method ot 
printing which will be strictly applicable to all operating 
conditions.— Dyestuffs. 


Hunter Sales Increase 


‘In spite of the fact that the government gave the 
trade a very unpleasant surprise in their crop estimate 
last Saturday, our sales this week were larger than last 
week’s and last week’s had been the largest since the last 
week in June. In the fact of recent rather discouraging 
conditions we think these facts have very considerable 
significance,” says the Hunter Mig. & Commission Co. 

“We would like to call attention to the fact that we 
are approaching the period of heavy tall buying with 
lower stocks than have existed for years. Print cloth 
stocks, for example, are smaller than they ever were 
before at this time of year. Sheeting stocks are smaller. 
Indeed, narrow sheeting stocks have never been smaller 
than at the present time except during September-Octo- 
ber, 1929, 

“If natural causes are leit to work themselves out, 
and outside interference has never proved a satisfactory 
cure, prices are likely to reach a level on both raw cotton 
and cloth that should be a minimum not tor a few 
months to come but for several years. 

“Opportunities are likely to be offered manutacturers 
and merchants this coming fall that only occur in long 
periods of time and may not be duplicated for years to 
come. We are likely to see buyers anxious to contract 
for goods for deliveries running far ahead, and we hopy 
to see a period ahead of us where the mills will be able 
to operate on a fairer margin between cotton and cloth 
than has existed for the past year or two. 

“At just what level of prices the heavy buying will 
come in, we do not pretend to say at present, but the 
way in which sellers handle themselves during the re- 
maining period of dullness will have much to do with it, 
considering the excellent condition of stocks. We do not 
imagine that the stock situation is any different with 
cutters, converters and dealers than it is with the mills. 
We think stocks are exceptionally low all around. 

“The bag trade has been a fairly active factor during 
the last fortnight but, outside of this industry, we must 
confess that the mechanical trades are still far from being 
keyed up to large consumption. This situation we trust 
is going to improve during the fall and winter months. 

‘The period of declining values and inventory losses 
has been a long and very trying one, but it will be over 
before the end of the year and, after that, we trust we 
may be on the ascending scale for some time to come. 
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Just Published! 


A Third Edition of 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson 


Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
Devoted to the 
WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 
This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 


books in schools and colleges. and sales to mill men 


both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 456 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Atlanta Chicago Cincinnati 
St. Louls Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles 
St. Paul Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth 8t., New York 


Philadeiphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOM BSTIOC EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 
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CoTTON Goons | 


New York.—The cotton goods markets were quiet last 
week. The effect of the crop report naturally slowed 
down business as both buyers and sellers tried to adjust 
themselves to the situation brought about by the large 
crop forecast. Prices trends were downward as cotton 
prices fell. Most buying was in small lots and again 
showed that buyers stocks are so low that they must con- 
stantly be filled in. It is believed that as the cotton 
market settles and the buying season arrives, a large 
volume of business should develop in September. Stocks 
are very low and many market factors think that the low 
price of raw material will stimulate cotton goods distri- 
bution. 

In the print cloth division buyers were seeking to cover 
on 64x60s at 4%ec at the week-end. While they were 
obtained to the extent of a million yards the avenues 
open for their acquisition were restricted and most buy- 
ers went without any, though disposed to cover on 
substantial amounts. Small lots were sold at 4'%4c. A 
lesser aggregate amount of 68x72s sold during the week at 
434c, but the price could not be duplicated by those who 
sought to cover after the price was withdrawn. 

Sales of 36-inch 80x60s carded broadcloth were made 
at 4'2c. Most available spots were taken up and sales 
during the latter part of the week were reported made 
at 45¢c. Not many, however, were reported sold at 
the higher price. There was further covering on 100x60s, 
but the lower figure was no longer obtaining in a quarter 
that was said to have newly gone on the style and had 
accepted as much business as was desired to start on. 

Among fine goods operators a much better feeling 
began to assert itself as a result of broader interest and 
considerable checking up on quotations. Business was 
not freely proffered to mills, yet the latter managed to 
pick up the kinds of orders preferred at prices more in 
line with their ideas of reasonable values. 

Prices quoted as the week ended were: 


Print cloths, 28 in., 64x60s 3% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 436 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 5 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 57% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 6 
Brown sheetings, standard 6% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yd., 56x60s 5% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 14 
Denims 1] 
Dress ginghams 12%-13% 
Standard prints 7 
Staple ginghams 7 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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ARN ARKET 
> 
Philadelphia, Pa.—There was little trading in yarns 
(| Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
last week. The drop in cotton prices created a difficult SPINNING RING. The greatest 
it situation and neither buyers nor spinners cared to operate improvement entering the spinning 
© except in a small way until the market makes more room since the advent of the HIGH 
progress in meeting the situation brought about by the ee 
crop report. Prices went down in sympathy with cotton, Manufactured only by the 
but were irregular and hard to follow. A great many National Ring Traveler ‘Co. 


spinners would not quote early in the week. Prices that 

ranged a cent to a cent and a half lower than those of Providence, R. 1, 

. last week were becoming established at the wwek-end. 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


/ Some consumers made extremely low bids that were re- 
: jected by spinners. The total volume of business done 
was small and the average sale covered light poundage. 


| | A few contracts were reported. 


Consumers are believed to be carrying the smallest 
stocks they have had in years. It is generally believed 
heer that as soon as the cotton situation is more stable 
that a very good volume of yarn buying will develop. 

The most active buyers in the market early last week. 
which was the last time that any fair business was trans- 
acted, were the underwear manufacturers. They are re- 
ported to be operating at 60 to 75 per cent of capacity 
with indications pointing to continued production on that 
basis. 


The tapestry and upholstery trade were not in the 
market at all last week. Most of the mills here are 
operating only four days a week, at about 25 to 35 
per cent of capacity. While carpet and rug manufactur 
ers did little buying there is much encouragement from 
the fact that prices were well maintained at the open- 


ings in New York. This is taken as a healthy conditio 
for six months BA R B E R- ‘C O L M A N 
With raw cotton at a low figure and production indi- AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS) 


cating that there will be approximately 25,000,000 bales 


available, counting the carry-over, local interests Say _H I G H S P E E D WA R P E R S. 


that yarns will eventually seek lower levels. The spin- 


ners’ strong stand at this time is attributed to the fact PW A meOUF = A N G MACHINE y 
that many have business to last for another six weeks on WA R PD R AWI N GC MAC HI N FE S_ 


the present rate of production. ; 

L6s 1s 00s 40) 
°6Gs 22 ex Yarns 3, 4 and 4- ply 
206 38% General Offices and Plant 

Southern Two-ply Chain 0s Mass. ROCKFORD, ILL,U.S.A. ‘Greenville, 
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Following are the addresses of 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 


representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 


equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide 7 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: 
L. & Greenville, C.; L. F. Moore, 
Memphis, Ten 

AKTIVIN CORP. The. 50 Union Square, New 


York City. Sou. Rep 

Inc., 1003 W. Trade St.. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 

Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bidg 


American Aniline Products, 
Charlotte. N. C 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Baltimore. Md.: 


905 Electric Richmond, Va.; 1104 Healey 
Bidg.. tlanta, Ga 701 Brown-Marzx Bidg., Bir- 
mingham Ala.: 1118 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N 
C 1124 Canal Bank Bidg New Orleans, La 2412 
Pinehurst Bivd.. Shreveport, La.: 1515 Sante Fe 
Dallas, Tex.; 1126 Post Dispatch Bidg., 


Houston, Tex.: 524 Alamo Nat'l Bk. Bidg., San 


Antonio. Tex 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave., 


New York City. Sou. Reps R. J. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville. N. C.: Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), KRannapo- 
lis, N. C 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I 
Sou. Piants: Atlanta, Ca and Charlotte. N. C 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Chariotte, N 
C.. 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; 711 Wood- 
side Bide... Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps w. | 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; Mar- 
vin McCall. Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and 
Ww. L. Johnson, Atianta Office 

AROL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New 
vork Cite Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
N C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W 
L. Cobb, Greenville, 5. C 
INC., Providence, 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN @& CO., ‘ 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank G 
North. P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank Ww 


Johnson. P. O. Box 1354. Greensboro, N. C.; R 


Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave Dallas, Tex.; R. E 
Buck. Jr.. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 5. ¢ 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou 


Greenville, C.: 215 


{fices 44-A Norwood Place 
Offices Texas Rep., Tex- 


Central Ave... &.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ASSOCIATED BOBBIN COS., composed of BOW- 


EN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO., East Corinth, Vt.; THE 
DANA 8S. COURTNEY CO., Chicopee, Mass.; VER- 
MONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Burlington, vt 
Sou Rep., The McLeod Companies which are 


oO + 3] St.. Atianta, 
Atlanta Textile Supply Co., 695 Gien 
Ga.. Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville 8 
C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C 
finston- 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg.. W inst 
Salem, N. © Sou Reps Smith Williams, Win- 
ston-Salem Office; 5& Cc Stimson 164 Oakland 
Ave “Spartanburg, S. C.: Il. L. Brown, 886 Drewery 
st N.E. Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Sevier, 1400 Duncan 
Ave.. Chattanooga, Tenn 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., 
Spencer, Mgr 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, 
Chas. A. Barkley, president 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 
York City. Sou. Rep H. L. Siever, P. O Box 
240, Charlotte. N. C.; W B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto 
St.. Spartanburg, S. C.; J. J. Brown, Henry (trady 


Rockford, Il 


Greenville, 8 J 


N. C 


17 Battery Place, New 


Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Green ‘ilie, 
S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; onia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A 


Singleton, Dallas, Tex 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philaiel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlo'te, 
nw. J. Hill Zahn, Mgr 


JOHN, 75 Hudson 8t.. Niw 
York City. Sou. Reps John Bothamiey, 1008 W1'- 
liams Mil | Road, Atlanta, Ga.; M. L. Kirby, P. C 
Box 432. West Point. Ga.: Mike A. Stough, 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. C 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E 
Sixth St.. Charlotte. N. C. Fred R Cochrane Mer. 
Sou. Reps W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
ton, Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas, Tex W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane., 
Charlotte Office 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St.. Greensboro, N. C Greenville, 5. C 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton, lowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, -Box 490. At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel Charlotte. Char- 
lotte, N 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 


c AMPBELS & Co., 


cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8S. Cedar St.: S. B. 
Alexander, Mer 
CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., Worcester, 


Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside 
C., Walter PF. Woodward, Mer 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., 


Bidg., Greenville, 8. 


Taunton, Mass. 


Sou. Rep John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843. 
Greenville, 5. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 1720, 
Atianta, Ca. 


will prove of real value 


DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte. N. C 
A. M. Guillet, Mer 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St.. 8.W.. 
W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 
Draper, Jr 


DRAPER, E. 8., 1522 E. 4th St., 


Sou. Reps H. B. Bursiey, K. A 
A. Wilhelm, Charlotte Office 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford. Mgr 
Sou. Reps.; F. H. Coker. ye: Saies Mer., 611 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. P. F. Hubach. 
— Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bide. Chattanooga, 
enn 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. I., 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. Pirst St., Charlotte. 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mer. Sou. Warehouse 302 
W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Wm. P Crayton, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C Newman. L. E. Green, H 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office: J. D Sandridge. 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg.., Greensboro. nN. C.: B 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville. 8S. C 
Howard, 135 8S. Spring St., Concord. N 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus. Ga.; J. A 
Pranklin, Augusta, Ga.- R. M Covington, 715 
Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sate PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. 


Mass. Sou 
Offices and 
Atianta, 
S. C., Clare H 


Charlotte, N. C 
Simmons and R 


Wilming- 


Tenn.: 
-J. M 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8S. C.: Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton OCo., Bladenboro. N. C 

ECONOMY BALER ©O., Ann Arbor. Mich. Sou 
Rep.: J. Kirk Rowell Co., Atlanta Trust Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass 


George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 
OvLe, 


FAFNIR BEARING ©oO., 
Conn. Sou 


Elmira, N. Y¥ 


THE, New Britain. 
Office & Warehouse. Bona Allen Bidg.. 


Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: A. G Laughridge and C 
A Letz, Atlanta Office; S. D. Berg, 321 N. Caswell 
Road, Charlotte. N. C.: W. 8S. Shirley, 2705 Wil- 


liams St., Dallas. Tex.: 
Box 1687, Houston. Tex. 


FIDELITY MACHINE oo.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou Rep.: 
delphia Office 


FORD, CO., J. B. Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. 
J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg.. 
Ga.; J. B. Pord Sales Co.. 
Bidg.. Louisville, B. Pord Sales Co.. 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in al! 
principal Southern cities 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., 
Southern Franklin Process Co.. 
B. S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C E. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 


W. P. Cunningham. P. Oo 


3908 Franklin Ave.. 
E. A. Cordin, Phila- 


Reps. : 
Atlanta, 
1915 Inter-Southern Life 


Providence, R. I 
Greenville, S. C.. 


230 Fifth Ave.. 


New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse. 1101 §& 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen. Mer 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atianta, Ga... E 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.: Charleston. W. Va., W. L. 
Aiston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C.. E. P. Coles. Mgr. ; 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell. Dist Mgr.; Houston. 


Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers Oklahoma 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F Dunlap, Mers. 
Sou Sales Offices Birmingham, Ala.. 
Brooke, Mgr Chattanooga; Tenn.. W. O McK in- 


ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex... A. H 
Knoxvilie, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville, Ky., 
E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn... G. © Mc- 
farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J . Barksdale. 

gr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Rich. 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.: San Antonio, Tex., 
Il. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou Servi ice Shops Atlanta. Ga., 


Keen, Mer.: 


W. J. Setbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex.. W. F. Kaston. 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F.C. Bunker. Mer. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP C©CO.. Hobo- 


len, N. J. Sou. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Ba vk Bidg., Charlotte, N 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Re ps. 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
C.; ltlamner & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: Belton Cc 
Piowaen, Griffin, Ga 


GREXNSBORO LOOM REED CO., 
N. C. Cleo. A. McFetters, Megr., 
J. McPetters, Supt., H. F. 
office 


HALTON’S SONS, THOS., “OC” and 
oO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou Rep.: ‘Dennis J. Dunn 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. Cc. 


187 Spring 


Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 
Knapp, Commercial 


Greensboro. 
Charlotte. N. C 
Harrill, Rep., Charlotte 
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HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 New 
York City. Sou. Reps Chas. ©. Clark, Box 274, 


Spartanburg, 5S. C.; w.G Shull, Box 923, Green- 
ville 8 C.; O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market St., Dallas, Texas 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidge.. Winston- 
Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Atlanta, Ga., J. Carlile Martin. 
Mer. Sou. Reps Thomas Aspden, Fred Wright. 
Arthur Drabble, Atlanta Office: Fred Dickson, P 
©. Box 125, Rockingham. N. C 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., 
lotte, N. C 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Geo. H. Small, 310 
6th St.. N. E.. Atlanta, Ga.: Jas. A. Brittain, 1028 


Hawthorne, N. J. Sou 
P. Box 620, Char- 


Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.: Porter H. Brown, 
P. ©. Box 656. Chattanooga. Tenn H. J. Waldron 
and D. ©. Wylie, P. O. Box 663. Greensboro, N. C.: 
R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville. S. C.: 
FP. A. Giersch, 418 N 3rd St., St. Louis, Mo. for 
New Orleans. La 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 


St.. Washingt on, C.: Guy L. Melchor, 


Atlanta Office 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO., Newark, N. J 
Sou. Rep.: Geo. H. Wooley, Jr., 2001 Selwyn Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. F. Burney. 5631 Willis 
Ave.. Dallas, Tex.: E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga 


JOHNSON, CHAS B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C 


KRAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St 
City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., 
lotte, N. C.;: Chattanooga. Tenn 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. Ohio. Sou 
Office 1200 Woodside Bide Greenville 5. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte. N. C.. Burlington. N 
C. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. lTler. P. O. Box 1383. 
Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.;: F. M. Wallace. 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham. Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., 


New York 
Char- 


Lavonia. Ga. 


LOCKWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E 
42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.. R. E. Barnwell, V. P 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P., 247 Atlantic Ave. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte. 
Charlotte, N. C 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 


Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville. Va.. E 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l. Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson, Mer. Sou 
M. urray, E. M. Rollins, Jr... J 

lvey nad B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Z. N. Holler 


208 Montgomery St Decatur, Ga.: J. W. Bdmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.: V: M. Coates. 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex 

MAUNEY-STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St.. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE. & Laurel St.. 
Hartiord, Conn. Sou. Reps.: E. W. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Moreland. P. 0 


Box 895, Atianta, Ga 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus. Ga 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Speciality Co., Charlotte. N. C 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C W. H 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I White. WwW. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely. Charlotte Office: J Chase, 
American Saves. Bk. Bidg.. Atianta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg Chattanooga, Tenn.: J 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
N. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Payetteville, 
N. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
sees St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Ware- 


house 131 First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Taylor. 
Sou Agent, Gaftiney, 5. C.; J. K. Moore, Gaffney, 
5. C H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy §& 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta. Ga. 
NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic. N. J. 
Sou. Offices & Warehouse: 226'2 N. Forbis 
Greensboro, N. C.. W. M Mer Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg., Greenvi S DD. S&S. Moss. 
Mgr.; Newnan, Ga., Tom Taylor. Mar Sou. Reps.: 


H. J. Horne and J. V. Killheffer, Greensboro Of- 
fice; E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 


292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office. 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. District Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Char- 
lotte, N. C.., New Orleans, La.. 


Spartanburg, 5S. C., 
©. 


Atlanta, Ga.. Greenville. 8S 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


Sou. Dist. Office and Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga. L 
W. McCann Div. Mgr., M. E. Patterson; Memphis, 
Tenn., R. H. Balley; Greensboro, N. C.. H. J 

, New Orleans, La., L. H. Gill; Richmond. 


A. McBride: 


Augusta, Ga., E. Moline: St. 
Louis, Mo., 


J. C. Leonard, Div. Mgr., H. J. Steeb. 
Dallas, Tex., W. B. Mix: Houston, 
Tex., G. C. Polley 
PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
Office and Plant, 


Mass. Sou. 

Charlotte. N W. B. Hodge, 

V.-Pres., M. G. Townsend. Sou Vex Sou. Reps.: 

W. H Burnham. O. G. Culpepper and H. B. Rog- 

ers, a Office; J F. Porter, P. O. Box 1355. 
a. 
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PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C 


PLATT'S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N. C. U. S&S. Agent, F. L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps.: W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.: R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, N. C 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8S. 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent: Branch Sou 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.: Spar- 
tanburg, &. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 


SARGENT'S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence 
Bide... Charlotte, N 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, 8S. C. ae. Reps.: W. T. 
Smith. Box 349, Greenville, G. H. Jones. 
Browns, Ala.: I. G. Moore, tor N. “‘sharket St.. Dal- 
las, Tex 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges. Box 752, Atlanta, 
Oa 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
N.C 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chemi- 
cal Co.. 1202 Chestnut St:, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co.. 451 Howard Ave... New 
Orleans, La J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Miller-Lenfestey Supply Co., Tampa, Miami! 
and Jacksonville. Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte. 
N. C., Wm. H. Monty, Mer 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W.. 
Atlanta. Ga.. H. C. Jones. Mer.: Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424. Charlotte. N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville. 5S. C. H. E. Littiejohn, 
Mer. Sou. Reps W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain. 
Greenville Office 


STEIN. HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office. Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte. N. C. Ira L. Griffin. Mgr 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte. N. C.. E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO.. THE. 1001 Jefl- 
erson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C. Sidney 8. 
Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep... Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Ga. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mgr. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 95 South St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
Frederick Jackson and I. E. Wynne, Charlotte Of- 
fice: J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office. 


U S&S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division); 
Greenville. S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.;: D. C. Ragan, P. O. Box 
536, High Point, N. C.; E. R. Umbach, P. O. Box 
108. Atlanta, Ga.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, 
Greenville, S. C.; J. H. Kelly, Jordan Div.., Monti. 
cello, Ga. 


U. & RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: w 

Box 792. Greenville, S. C.: O. B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Cupply Co.., Charlotte. 
N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson. S. C.: Pulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta. Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CoO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third Nationa] 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mer.: 
520 Angier Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
H. Wick Rose, Mgr 

VOGEL CO., JOSEPH A., Wilmington, Del. Sou. 
Office: St. Louis, Mo. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg.. Charlotte, N. Ww. 
H. Porcher and R. I Dalton. Mers.; 1317 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, 
Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and C. M. Powell, 
Atlanta Office 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 
vile, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham. 2029 East 
5th St., Charlotte, N. C 

WICKWIRE-SPENCER STEEL CO., 41 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: James A. Greer, 50 
Rutherford St., Greenville, O. 
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Contract Let to Build New 
Carhartt Plant, Irvine, Ky. 


Lexington, Ky.—W. B. Catching & 
Co., building contractors, has been 
awarded by the Carhartt Holding 
Company, of Irvine, Ky., a contract 
for the construction of the Carhartt 
overall factory in Irvine and work on 
the structure will be started at once. 

The amount of the contract was 
slightly over $33,000 and included 
construction of the building only. 
Contracts for sprinklers, plumbing, 
heating and electric wiring wil! run 
the total cost up te $50,000 or more, 
it is stated. The entire Carhartt 
plant is to be removed to Irvine from 
Detroit as soon as the new factory 
building is ready. 


Maj. Carpenter Returns 
From Conference With 
British Industrial Leaders 


Maj. Aaron E. Carpenter, first 
vice-president of E. F. Houghton & 
Co., Philadelphia, has revealed a 
number of interesting facts which he 
learned during his recent two-month 
stay in Europe. 

In talks with English bankers and 
industrial leaders, Major Carpenter 
was surprised to find a great change 
of opinion regarding the so-called 
dole. He states: 

“For one thing, the dole eliminates 
bread lines; and, since it is largely 
paid by the manufacturer and the 
State, it is equally distributed and 
enough to provide for actual necess'- 
ties.” 

“England is apparently overpopu- 
lated, and the dole relieves many 2 
the grave economic problems which 
today are so prevalent in this coun- 
try. As a result, the burden is not 
shouldered by private charities, 
which, generally speaking, would be 
inadequate to meet the demands.”’ 

Asked about general business con- 
ditions abroad, Major Carpenter 
states that, in his opinion, the situa- 
tion is more hopeful in France and 
England than in America. From men 
prominent in industrial circles he 
learned that there are only 45,000 
people out of work in France—a 
country of 42,000,000 inhabitants. It 
is true that many industrial plants 
are running on short time, but, so far 
there have been few shutdowns. 

In England, the ranks of the idle 
have been thinned by 250,000 since 
January 1. While business is by no 
means thriving, the general outlook is 
increasingly optimistic. 

During his visit, Major Carpenter 
inspected the newly constructed 
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Houghton oil manufacturing plant in 
Traftord Park, near Manchester. 
Trafford Park, well known to busi- 
ness men of this country, is already 
the site of twenty-five or thirty 
American manufacturing plants, 
warehouses, and distributing points. 

E. F. Houghton & Co.’s English 
plant is being operated by E. F. 
Houghton & Co. of England, Limited. 
Its registered office is Third Avenue. 
Trafford Park, Manchester. Messrs. 
Edgar Vaughan & Co., Ltd., of Bir- 
mingham, will continue to act as dis- 
tributors for the Houghton Line in 
England, Ireland, and Wales. Messrs. 
James S. Crawford & Sons, of Glas- 
gow, also will continue to represent 
the Houghton Line in Scotland. 


Martha Mills to Allow Extra 
Tear for Cotton Bagging 


Thomaston, Ga.— Martha Mills, of 
the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
have indorsed the movement to in- 
crease the consumption of cotton by 
using cotton instead of jute for bag- 
bing, according to Albert T. Mat- 
thews, vice-president and _ general 
manager, and notice has been given 
shippers that seven pounds extra tare 
per bale will be allowed by the com- 
pany where cotton is used for baling 
Martha Mills use approximately 70.- 
000 bales of cotton annually. 


Weevil Infestation Shows 
Rapid Gain in S. Carolina 


Clemson s. C.— According 
to A. B. Bryan, the percentage of 
squares infested by cotton boll weevil 
mounted rapidly in practically every 
one of the eighty-nine fields examin- 
ed by South Carolina experiment sta- 
tion workere during the week ended 
August 7 and on that date averaged 
around 50 per cent over nine coastal 
and Piedmont counties. 

Approximately two-thirds of the 
squares Darlington, Florence, 
Bamberg and Orangeburg counties 
were found to have been punctured, 
while in Chester, Union, Aiken, Cal- 
houn and Greenwood counties infes- 
tation ranged from 13 to 32 per cent. 

Most farmers, being deterred 
chiefly by the prospect of a low price 
for staple, have not attempted to dust 
their cotton, and the early applica- 
tions of poison are, of course, no 
longer effective, says Prof. H. W. 
Barre, director of the station, who 
thinks that under these conditions 
the high percentage of infested 
squares is not surprising and that 
considerable damage is to be ex- 
pected. 
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Mill Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas—‘‘A unt Becky.”’ 


Visiting Friends Among the Mills 
Wadesboro, N. C.—Wade Mfe. Co. 


Of course I visited Wade Manufacturing Company. 
Had not seen the night line, and Superintendent I. B. 
Covington had assured me that they were the same 
line class that makes the day line so highly respected. 
| found it all true. 

Those in charge at night are: E. C. Terry, carder; ]. 
W. Brank, spinner; R. M. Wilburn, weaver: Fred Head. 
in cloth room; J. H. Hall, machinest: W. B. Gurley, 
dyer. A more «kind, courteous and gentlemanly bunch 
would be hard to find. 

The day line is the same as reported in a recent write- 
up, and the product manufactured here is the very best 
quality outing flannels. 


Rockingham, N. 


We made a short stop in Rockingham to see our good 
iriends J. W. Jenkins, superintendent: A. M. Hastings 
and J. W. Patterson his assistant 
Hannah Pickett Mills. 

Was cordially welcomed by the genial president and 
treasurer, Wm. B. Cole, and enjoyed our visit. 

Miss Edith McLeod, the secretary is one of the most 
charming little ladies we know. and radiates good will 
unstintingly. Her smile is a sure cure for whatever ails 
one! 

Then we called to see Superintendent and Mrs. A. B. 
Brannon of Entwistle Mills. I was wearing one of the 
dresses he gave me, and wanted them to see how nicely 
lL hac nade it. Got some fine compliments on my talent 
aS a seamstress, too. 


Laurel Hill. N. C. 


superintendents at 


We always enjoy visiting the office of Morgan Mills. 
Inc. There is where we find the genial secretary and 
treasurer. J. D. Phillips, and that inventive genius. E. C. 
Gwalney, vice-president and general manager: though | 
tailed to find Mr. Gwalney this time. He was probably 
looking after the new mill that the company is building 
in Laurinburg. 

Since our visit some months ago, Morgan Mills has 
suffered a big fire which destroyed quite a lot of fine 
machinery and other property. 

My son who went the rounds with me, says he does not 
wonder that I love my work, for everyone treats me so 
royally, that he'd like to be “Becky Ann!” 


Laurinburg, N. C. 

Found most of the mills stopped, but enjoyed going 
over the place to see what had been added since my last 
Visit. 

| found a new mill almost completed, for some special 
manufacturing purpose—bags of some kind. This new 
mill is very atractive and belongs to Morgan Mills Com- 


pany, of Laure! Hill, and will be ready to start up in 
September, we were told. 


| failed to see our good friend. Vice-president A. M. 
Fairley, of Waverly Mills, but saw L. W. 


Algood. one 
of the superintendents. 


L. W. Algood is “all good,’ —a 
real pleasant gentleman whom we enjoyed meeting. 


Lumberton, N. C. 


“You are going to my house for the night.” declared 


* Superintendent Wm. Miller of the Mansfield Mills. as 


soon as he had said “howdy.” 

“Why no—TI have my son with me,” I began. but he 
cut me short sayings he had “plenty of room for son. 
too, so we accepted his kind invitation. 

Then when we saw the general superintendent, W. H. 
Gibson, he said we had to go to his home, and he. being 
the big boss, we didn’t know what to do. But we com- 
promised by taking supper in the lovely home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gibson, and then they went to show us the 
way to Mr. Miller's big home. 

It was a treat to meet Mr. Gibson's mother, Mrs. M. 
L. Gibson, and her sister Mrs. Alice Smith. Miss Helen 
Gibson is a charming young lady, and we truly enjoyed 
our visit there. 

Mr. Gibson, always ambitious and full of energy, has 
a real position now as general superintendent of the 
Mans-field Mills, Lumberton Mills No. 1 and No. Z, 
Dresden Mill and Jennings Mills No. 1 and No. 2. He 
is making good, and is enthusiastic in his plans for even 
better service to his company. 

Ben and I enjoyed visiting in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller. Their home looks like a hotel, has a broad 
porch running around it, a very attractive location. lots 
of pretty trees, and one at the front entrance that meas- 
ures 20 feet around. Some tree! Mr. Miller’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Miller. live nearby. 

Everything grows to perfection in Robeson county. 
Fine corn, soy beans, peanuts and tobacco. Good tobacco 
market at Lumberton, and we were there opening day 
and heard the funny sing song of the auctioneers. 

But talking about trees—there are more in the mill 
villages than anywhere. Ten or twelve years ago the 
company set two walnut trees in every village lot. and 
these bear a profusion of fine walnuts for the employes. 
Then there are fine water oaks, elms, etc. that lap over 
the streets, making perfect shade. 

THE Datry 

Mr. E. L. Hamilton, manager the Mansfield Mills store, 
has a fine herd of 84 Jersey and Ayershire cows, and the 
most modern equipment in barns, and milk houses that 
can be procured. He started in 1917 with four cows and 
no experience, and has worked up the herd to its present 
capacity. Every bit of the milk is sold. Two bulls, 
weighing a ton each, are a sight to make cold chills play 
up one’s spine. 

(Continued Next Week) 


“How old are you, my little man?” 
“I don’t know, when I was born Mama was 27, but 
she’s only 23 now.”’ 


“Good morning, madam. I’m taking the census.” 
“You'll do nothing of the kind. We paid cash for 
everything in this house.” 
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Nicholson States Mills Are Curtailing 


Spartanburg, S. C.-—W. S. Nicholson, president of The 
Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, authorizes 
the following: 

“A published statement indicating that the idea of 
drastic curtailment of operations in the Spartanburg sec- 
tion has vanished into thin air is entirely misleading and 
inaccurate. The facts are that a large proportion of the 
mills in this section effected a drastic curtailment many 
months ago by discontinuing the night run and concen- 
trating operations on the day shift. 

“Inaccurate and unauthorized statements about pro- 
duction appearing from time to time in the press have 
contributed in no small measure to the continued de- 
moralized market conditions. 

“Of course, the plants that had previously stopped the 
night run are running full time day schedules. Having 
effected 50 per cent curtailment, how much more is ex- 
pected of them? But the inference that several large 
mills in Spartanburg have within recent days begun full 
night operations borders on the malicious. It is true that 
there are a few mills in this section that have been 
engaged in a certain amount of night running throughout 
the past year, but this practice is an exception to the gen- 
eral rule, and I know of no single large mill in this dis- 
trict which has recently changed from a day to a day 
and night schedule. 

‘Practically all of the mills in the Spartanburg district 
have subscribed to and are adhering to the shorter work 
week recommended by The Cotton-Textile Institute and 
have eliminated the night employment of women and 
minors. 

“With present cotton conditions as uncertain as they 
are, thoughtful mill executives are more inclined to effect 
greater reduction in production rather than increase their 
schedules. The present statistical position of the print 
cloth mills is better than it has been for years. Indeed, 
stocks for the industry as a whole are at the lowest point 
since 1928. This balanced relationship between supply 
and demand coming at a time when the clouds seem to 
be lifting for business in general, and, more especially, 
at a time immediately preceding a normal seasonal in- 
crease in demand affords the cotton textile industry its 
greatest opportunity in years to improve its methods of 
merchandising, including the manufacturing margin. 

“The future welfare of our cotton mills, including the 
best interest of employes, will depend largely upon the 
continued observance of the constructive policies that 
have brought about the present improved statistical posi- 
tion. Increased production should naturally follow later 
on with increased demand, but under no circumstances 
should schedules. be increased on the basis of false rumors 
and inccurate trade reports.” 


Cotton Products In Use On Cotton Farms 


Approximately 50,000 bales of cotton were estimated 
to be in use in the United States in 1929 in the form of 
cotton picking sacks, cotton picking sheets and tarpaulins, 
according to a report of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. It is estimated, further, that more than 


333,000 additional bales of cotton would have been re- 
quired had the cotton picking sacks and sheets made of 
burlap been substituted with cotton; thus the potential 
quantity of American cotton required to make all of 
the cotton picking sacks, cotton picking sheets and tar- 
paulins in use is indicated to be approximately 83,000 
bales. 


Data were not available for making an estimate 
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of annual consumption through cotton picking sacks, 
cotton picking sheets and tarpaulins. 

While the States east of the Mississippi River report 
89 per cent of all the burlap sacks in use, they report 
also, 42 per cent of all cotton sacks used. The Western 
States use, therefore, 11 per cent of the burlap sacks 
reported and 58 per cent of the cotton sacks. 

The average cost reported for burlap sacks east of 
th Mississippi River was 15 cents, as compared with 33 
cents west of the River. The average cost of the cotton 
sacks east of the Mississippi River was 70 cents as com- 
pared with $1.19 west of the River. 

Data secured in this study show that bags or sacks 
originally used for packaging such commodities as beans, 
cement, coffee, flour, feed, fertilizer, rice, salt, and sugar 
are often later used as cotton picking sacks. 

The average life of these sacks, as reported for the 
States east of the Mississippi River, indicates that sacks 
made of cotton last more than three times as long as 
sacks made of burlap; whereas, west of the River, cotton 
sacks last almost four times as long as burlap sacks. 

The principal reasons given for using burlap sacks for 
cotton picking sacks were, obtained indirectly and cheap- 
er. As many as 79 per cent of the farmers east of the 
Mississippi reported that the bags were obtained indirect- 
ly and 17 per cent considered them cheaper. West of the 
Mississippi, 36 per cent reported that the sacks were 
obtained indirectly and 27 per cent considered them 
cheaper. 

Durability and cheapness were the principal reasons 
given for using cotton sacks for cotton picking sacks. 
Approximately 65 per cent of the farmers east of the 
Mississippi River reported durability and 13 per cent 
said they were cheaper. West of the Mississippi, over 
69 per cent named durability and 5 per cent gave cheap- 
ness as their reason for using cotton sacks. 

This survey indicates that in the States east of the 
Mississippi River baskets, sheets, and wagons are about 
equally employed as containers, into which cotton is 
emptied from the picking sacks, these three accounting 
for 75 per cent of all means employed; whereas, west of 
the River, wagons alone account for 71 per cent of the 
total, with ground and wagon accounting for 16 per cent. 


Cotton Yield In Russia 

Here is another one coming out of Russia. A Russian 
Luther Burbank has been reported as producing five 
tons of cotton to the acre. Mr. Zolotof, they say has 
produced an average of five tons of cotton an acre, ten 
to twelve times greater than last year’s average in the 
Bokhara region. Experiments with other plants produc- 
ed 120 tons of potatoes an acre, 110 tons of tomatoes, 90 
tons of Egyption beetroot, 175 tons of cucumbers, etc. 

“The tomatoes weighed two and a quarter to three 
pounds each, cabbages wieghed eight to 50 pounds, and 
beetroots 10 and half. Eggplants grew a yard and a 
half long and 20 feet high and tobacco six feet or more. 
with 150 leaves to the stalk and an acre’s yield of dried 
leaf was seven tons. 

‘The method consists mainly in setting the plants of 
any culture in soil piled with a sort of wattle framework 
of canes and cane piping, through which irrigation water 
percolates to feed the plants from below. This, it is 
asserted, eliminates weeds and the cumbrous weeding 
now required three times a season. The method also 
permits fourfold denser planting and the hot sun and 
fertile soil of the section, which once was the garden of 
the world, does the rest.’”—Spartanburg Herald. 
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COTTON mill superintendent or manager 
—open for employment after August 1. 
Glad to have opportunity for furnishing 
references or other desired information 
upon request of interested parties. Ad- 
dress 8S. C care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


MASTER MECHANIC or plant Engineer 


desires position Sixteen years’ experi- 
ence construction and maintenance 
leading large cotton mills of South. 


Address M 


M., 600 Worthington Ave.. 
_ Charlotte 7; 


Phone 47673 
WANTED—Position as overseer 


carding 
or spinning. 12 


years experience. Hon- 
est, sober and reliable. Age 39. Now 
employed, but want job with more fu- 
ture. Address N. C. H., care Bulletin. 


Position as overseer 


WANTED 
Ht connected with 


Wea Ving. 


present mpany 


14 years “xperienced on fancies all 
kinds specialize on rayons and silks. 
Age 33 Believe in work Address 
W. F. B., care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin 


WAN TED—Position 
Years of 


as master mechanic. 


practical experiences Indus - 
trious, sober (700d refs rences. Address 
M. M., care Bulletin 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


rer 


WANTED 


Patented Textile Specialties and Ma- 
chinery to manufacture on a royalty 
basis Send sample or drawing of 
your proposition to Richmond Machine 
Company, 3371-79 Richmond street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FINISHER, Napper, Cloth Room Man, 42 
years of age, 14 years experience, 10 on 
present position, would like to make 
change. Will go anywhere. References 
from present employers. Address F. R., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


SURPLUS STOCKS—Wanted offerings of 
stocks of Textile Chemicals. State 
makers, quantity and price wanted. 
Adress “Surplus Stocks,"’ care Southern 
Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Two experienced carders with 


good personality and sales ability for 
positions in South and North Carolina. 
Commission basis, and should net a 
good man $125.00 to $150.00 weekly. 
Apply R. J. H. care Sotuhern Textile 


Bulletin 


word, each insertion. 


per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Effective April 23, 1931 
Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 
set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK. President 


18 West Fourth St. 


Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 


August 20, 1931 


Greenville, S. C., Work 
Pants Firm Organized 


Greenville, S. C.—Organization of 
the Greenville Clothing Manutfactur- 
ing Company, the first of its kind in 
this State, was announced here and 
operations will begin next week. 


The new company will have quar- 
ters in the Markley building just off 
South Main street, and machinery is 
now being installed. Work pants, 
both cotton and woolen; wil! be man- 
ufactured, 10 persons being employed 
at the outset. The company plans to 
make suits, beginning some time next 
year. 

Peter Theodore, who has been in 
the tailoring business here for 15 
years, is president of the concern, 
which is to be incorporated, and J. R. 
Ray, formerly of Cotton Specialties 
Company, will be general manager. 
Goods will be sold to the retail trade 
over the Southeast. 


Your Two Weeks’ 
Vacation Trip 


Bermuda—A Mid-Ocean 
Paradise 


FOUR DAYS 
ON A TRANS-ATLANTIC LINER 
Sightseeing in Washington 
and New York 


Deluxe Throughout 


ALL EXPENSE TOUR $191.30 
FROM CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


All Expense Tours From Other 
Points Southern Railway System 


Leave Charlotte July 25th, August 
Ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd, and 29th 


Steamship Reservations and Tours 
to All Countries. Let us help you 
plan your trip. 


For further information call 


Southern Railway System 
City Ticket Office 
No. 308 West Trade Street 
Telephone 2-3351 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comfortable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 


regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Vogel 


with hard rubber or composition seats. 
turn live steam on them as often as you wish. 


INSTALLED 


THEY ELIMINATE 
THE JOB THAT 
NOBODY WANTS 


Number Ten-A Seat- 
Action Closet Combination rs 


should be 
and it’s a 


LOSETS in plants and factories 
completely gone over every night, 


job nobody wants. 
Here's the solution: 


Vogel furnished 
Then just 


You 


Install Number Ten-A Closets. 


can't hurt them and it keeps them bright and new- 


looking. 
Catalog sent promptly upon request. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


Products 


bY PLUMBERS EVERYWHERE 
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Improved Equipment 
and Processing in 
the Manufacture of 


KAGLE 


STARCH 


has achieved 


1—GREATER UNIFORMITY of moisture con- 
tent and fluidity of paste. While Eagle Starch 
always has been approved for its uniform quali- 
ty. the new Eagle Starch is controlled within 
still narrower limits. Every package is abso- 
lutely uniform in moisture and fluidity. 


2—REDUCED SEDIMENT or residue. Especial- 
ly designed equipment has resulted in the 
elimination of practically all sediment—which 
means smoother, cleaner size. Try a ‘‘creaming”™ 
test. 


3-ABSENCE OF SOLUBLE SUBSTANCES 
which have no starch value. By additional 
washings, soluble impurities have been removed 
from the new Eagle Starch. 


4—CLEANSING OF THE AIR used for drying 
starch is an innovation. itn manufacturing the 
new Eagle Starch, the finest particles of dust 
and dirt that are in the air are removed prior 
to using this air for drying Eagle. 


For best results, always be sure that starch is 

thoroughly ‘“‘creamed” by stirring with cold 

water before admitting steam. For further 
information, please write 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


En larged 


Reduced rings--for a quick change 
to finer numbers 


In an hour or so a section hand with a box of 
DIAMOND FINISH reduced Rings can make the 
rails of two sides ready for spinning finer numbers. 
He changes no holders. He sets no guide wires. All 
he does is to slip out the present ring and snap in 
the reduced ring which fits the same holder. We 
also furnish Enlarged Rings for spinning coarser num- 
bers with present holders. Ask to see samples. 


Whitinsville 


SPINNING RING CO. 


Seydel- Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 
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WARPS 1360 YARDS (3360 Ends) 
of 150 denier rayon in 
1 HOUR, 45 MINUTES! 


Using a new Sipp-Eastwood Over End Cone Creel, a 


Paterson manufacturer recently warped and beamed com- 
plete 1360 yards, 3360 ends of 150 denier yarn in one 
hour and three quarters. This speed was over three times 
greater than that attainable with its old fashioned creels. 


Such experiences are common. 


Let us show you what this magazine creel for rayon, silk 
and fine counts of cotton can do to increase your produc- 
tion and cut your costs. 


Write today for complete details. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 


KEEN & SUMMER STREETS, PATERSON, N., J. 


REPRESENTATIVE: 
SOUTH NEW ENGLAND 
Carolina Speciality, Co. Joseph Barnes 
Charlotte, N. C. New Bedford, Mass. 
ENGLAND 


Textile Accessories, Ltd... Manchester 


— _ 


Yours for the Asking! TESTING VALUES 


this $1,000,000 Service | Values are not determined by the first cost of an 


item. The only true measure of value is the results 
That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us ‘ aon eae 

a little more than a century to gradually build it. Our ) that Item produces, 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. | 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 


Measured in this way, it is easy to understand 


lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for _ why Wyandotte Textile Alkalies are in such general 
our clients | 
This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile | use. 


needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 


problems. This group of Wyandotte Products has been 


Sizing Compounds Our Products |g lly made to meet the requirements of the 

| lextile Industry. It will pay you 

For weighting and finish- Sizing Compounds we to investigate the values of 


Sotteners 
Soluble Gums 
Soluble Oils 


ing all textiles W yandotte. 


A. H. Gum Soaps | Order from your Supply 
Asace Gum Colors | Man or write for detailed 


Pigment and Lake 
Dighton Artificial Gum Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chlorine Lime 

(Bleaching Powder) 
Caustic Soda 


information. 


Rosin Size 


Quality and Service 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. Textile Alkalies 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Providence Charlotte Philadelphia 


Boston | The J. Co., Sole Mirs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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